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CHRISTMAS EVE 
THE OXEN. 


Curistmas Eve, and twelve of the clock. 
‘“* Now they are all on their knees,’’ 
An elder said as we sat in a flock 
By the embers in hearthside ease. 


We pictured the meek, mild creatures where 
They dwelt in their strawy pen, 

Nor did it occur to one of us there 
To doubt they were kneeling then. 


So fair a fancy few believe 
In these years! Yet, I feel 

If someone said on Christmas Eve 
‘*Come; see the oxen kneel 


“* In the lonely barton by yonder coomb 
Our childhood used to know,”’ 
i should go with him in the gloom, 
Hoping it might be so. 
Tomas Harpy. 





NURSING NOTES 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA AND T.F.N.S. 

HE Matron-in-Chief, T.F.N.S., wishes all 

members of the Territorial Nursing Service to 
know that on the anniversary of Queen Alexan- 
dra’s birthday a message of congratulation was 
sent, and the following gracious reply was received 
from Her Majesty :—*‘ I am deeply touched at the 
message of good wishes on my birthday from the 
Territorial Nurses who served in the war. I shall 
never .orget their untiring, unselfish work. Please 
give them my most sincere thanks for their 
thought of me on my birthday.—(Sgd.) Atex- 
ANDRA.” 

THE T.F.N.S. AND THE WAR. 

THE first meeting of the T.F.N.S. Committee, 
City and County of London, since the war was 
held at the Mansion House last week. During the 
war the Committees all over the country were 
in abeyance, and worked with the hospital sub- 
committees in providing comforts for the patients 
—work of untold benefit to the Territorial Hos- 
pitals. The Dowager Lady Dimsdale, who pre- 
sided over the meeting, gave a message of wel- 
come from the Lady Mayoress, and made a de- 
lightful reference to the splendid services rendered 
by Dame Sidney Browne, G.B.E., R.R.C., late 
Matron-in-Chief, who held office throughout the 
war and has only lately retired. The Service had 
more than fulfilled the hopes formed of it, 
and had rendered most valuable service through- 
out the war. Lady Dimsdale then welcomed the 
newly appointed Matron-in-Chief, Dame Maud 
McCarthy, G.B.E., R.R.C., who submitted a 
report of the work. 


THE REPORT. 


The Matron-in-Chief’s report showed that in 
1914 23 general hospitals were established, con- 
sisting of 520 beds and staffed by 121 mem- 
bers, making a total of 2,738; of this num- 
ber 2,116 nurses were required for 23 general 
hospitals, and the remaining 667 were to replace 
casualties. Later the 5th London General Hos- 
pital was opened, making 24 in all. In addition 
to the force of 2,783 there were enrolled by the 
Principal Matrons during the war 5,357 members, 
making a total of 8,140, of whom 2,280 served 
abroad. The total number of members who served 
was 7,117. Hospitals were sent to France, 
Salonika, Malta, Egypt, Mesopotamia, and E. 
Africa. In addition large numbers were sent out 
as reinforcements to the regular service, and from 
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these members were posted to C.C.S.’s ambulance 
trains and barges. Staffs- were atso provided. for 
hospital ships. Of the total number of members 
six were killed by enemy action and 42 died from 
ilness,(9 abroad and 33 at home). 

A VERY HIGH STANDARD. 

Tue work of the Service throughout the was was 
most satisfactory, and the nursing reached a very 
h'go standard. Apart from their general training the 
discipline and general behaviour of the members 
was so excellent that it was found necessary to 
dismiss only seven as unsuitable for service with 
the Army. Not only was a very high standard of 
nursing préserved but the members proved them- 
selves adaptable, and very quickly fell into the 
new conditions on active service, where they were 
housed and worked in improvised buildings, huts 
or under canvas. They were employed in special 
duties such as surgical teams, and had opportu- 
nities of taking charge of wards, where they could 
study the new treatment of fractured femurs, jaw 
cases, and other work, while some had charge of 
small units and field ambulances in the very for- 
ward areas. A matron and certain T.F.N.S. 
members managed a General Hospital for the 
Portuguese, who were delighted and astonished 
at what the English were able to do for the sick 
and wounded soldiers. Many took part in the 
nursing of the Belgian refugees suffering from 
enteric, and other refugees during the retreats 
and our rapid advance, and a certain number 
were asked to staff a hospital in Bruges during the 
violent epidemic of influenza towards the end of 
the war. 

A SPLENDID RECORD. 

Tuus they had opportunities of nursing men, 
women and children, and it was therefore 
possible to realise how good had been the selec- 
tion. and how excellent was the general training 
of all these ladies, since they were not only able 
to-care for the sick and wounded soldiers whom 
they had expected te nurse, but had many oppor- 
tunities of working in various other branches of 
the profession. The wonderful thoughtfulness of 
the nurses in the midst of their arduous duties 
was most remarkable. They were always kindly, 
and never neglected to write to the relatives of 
a seriously wounded man, and many of them 
were extremely careful in tending the graves of 
their patients who had died, so long as they were 
in the same locality, and of keeping the relatives 
informed of what had been done for them at the 
end. The report concludes: ‘‘ In conclusion I 
should like to call attention to the great courage 
and absolute disregard of self shown by all mem- 
bers in times of danger. I myself have seen 
nurses carrying 6n their duties calmly and col- 
lectedly with complete self-forgetfulness during 
a heavy enemy bombardment. The numbers of 
the untrained members include assistant nurses, 
special military probationers. and nursing V.A.D. 
members. The work performed by these lacie 


was most satisfactory.’’ 
The resignations of two Principal Matrons 
(Miss E. C. Barton, R.R C., and Miss M. E. Ray, 








R.R.C), were received... Miss Margaret Hogg 
C.B.E., R.R.C, matron, Guy's, Hospital, and 
Miss Cockrell, R.R.C., matron, St. Marylebone 
Infirmary, were recommended to fill the vacan- 
cies, A very warm vote of thanks was accorded 
to the-retiring Principal Matrons. 

4 THE G.N.C. AND HOURS. 

Ir seems to us a great pity that the General 
Nursing Council should refuse the help offered to 
the nurses by the Ministry of Labour, and insist 
on asking for a Bill in the dim and distant future 
from the Minister of Health. It is obvious that 
the Council is unanimous in wanting a 48-how 
week, and this is what the Ministry of Labour Bill 
offers. Is it a question of dignity—or is there 
something more? We hope to deal more fully 
with the question next week, this being our Christ- 
mas number and already over-full. 

The. College of Nursing is sending to members 
a circular asking if they want their hours of duty 
controlled by the State, or if they would like the 
Council of the College to regulate the hours by 
other means. If they wish for State regulation, 
they are asked if they desire the trade union 
method of a 48-hour week and overtime pay, or a 
Special Order, or control under the Ministry of 
Health. The members are also asked if they 
would like nurses excluded from Unemployment 
Insurance. 

[In this connection we would ask members t 
read carefully our article of last week on the sub 
ject. — Ep. | 

STANDARDISATION OF PAY. 

At a conference of representatives of the Lon 
don. Boards of Guardians ‘‘ to.consider the ques- 
tion of the standardisation of wages, etc., of Poor 
Law officers in the service of the M.A.B., and 
the Metropolitan. Boards of Guardians,’’ a sub- 
committee—including one woman—was set up. 
What we want to know is: Who is looking after 
the nurses? 

MISS ELMA SMITH’S RETIREMENT. 

Arter having been a nurse for nearly 40 years, 
30 of which have been spent in the Poor Law 
service, Miss Elma Smith, matron of the Colin- 
dale Hospital, Hendon, will shortly retire. Trained 
at Barts., Miss Smith remained there for seven 
years, first as theatre sister and then as a privat 
nurse. She was afterwards sister at the Yor! 
County Hospital for a year, and for another yea 
home sister at Great Ormond Street. She then 
became assistant matron of the Paddington In 
firmary, and later matron of the Samaritan Hos 
pital for Women, Nottingham. In May, 1892 
she was appointed matron of the Central London 
Sick Asylum (afterwards the Cleveland Street In 
firmary), where she started a training school for 
nurses. Eight years later (1900) she becam: 
matron of the Hendon Infirmary, which was take: 
over in 1913 by thé Westminster Guardians, and 
at the beginning of this year purchased by the 
M.A.B. as a tuberculosis hospital. In conversa- 
tion with a representative of Tue Nurstne Times 
Miss Smith said she was sad at the prospect o/ 
giving up her work and hated the idea of going. 
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ut it had to be. She happily recovered from the 
serious operation which was necessary early in 
this year and resumed her duties, contrary to the 
expectations of her committee, but in the decision 
she has now taken she is acting on medical advice. 
We are glad to know that while requiring a 
thorough rest she does not mean to sink into 
»bscurity, and still hopes to be able to accom- 
plish further work for the benefit of nurses. 
THE HEALTH BILL. 

Tue Health Bill is dead for the present, having 
been rejected by the House of Lords, who strongly 
opposed the clause permitting County Councils to 
commandeer Poor Law infirmaries, 

WELL HOUSE HOSPITAL, 

THERE has been quite a sensation in the local 
Barnet Press about the alleged wholesale resigna- 
tion of nurses from the new Barnet Union Hos- 
pital (Well House). This gives the impression 
that the conditions are unfavourable. It appears, 
however, that the facts haye been sormewhat dis- 
torted in the local Press; two staff nurses pre- 
viously sent in their resignations in order that they 
might obtain their C.M.B. certificate elsewhere. 
As to the other resignations it should be explained 
that the matron, Miss Todd, is desirous of run- 
ning the new hospital on general hospital lines. 
In. this ideal she has had the complete sympathy 
and support of the Hospital Committee and of the 
medical staff. Some difficulties have, however, 
arisen in regard to scme of the members of the 
old infirmary staff—assistant nurses who have, of 
course, not had the opportunity of obtaining a 
general training. They were unaccustomed to the 
new rules, and although a month is but a short 
time to give a trial to a new system, four of the 
assistant nurses have chosen to resign ‘because 
they prefer the old ways. In our opinion this is 
a pity, for the advantages of a modern hospital 
training are not to be despised, and nurses. instead 
of hindering the movement to enlarge the scope 
and training given in the Poor Law institutions, 
should do all in their power to give it their most 
loyal and enthusiastic support. 

“THE HUMAN TOUCH.” 

THe Bishop of Chelmsford, proposing ‘‘ The 
Medical, Surgical and Nursing Staff ’’ at the festi- 
val dinner of the Queen’s Hospital for Children, 
Hackney Road, over which the Duke of York pre- 
sided recently, said that its real suecess was due 
to the medical, surgical and nursing staffs, the 
members of which gave the human touch and 
made the difference between success and failure. 
He could testify to the magnificent services ren- 
dered to the poor by the medical profession and 
the nurses. ‘ 

A HOLIDAY IN SCOTLAND. 

We are asked to repeat ‘the offer of a lady in 
Argyllshire who offers free house, fire, and light, 
with £1 weekly to a nurse with a friend who would 
liké to come for two or three months at a time 
for holiday, if she would be prepared to give any 
little nursing attention necessary to those living 
in the vicinity.’ The cottage is situated among | 


‘very beautiful scenéry on the banks of Loch Awe. 





EVENTS OF THE WEEK» 
December 15th, 1920. 
FTER several meetings between a Sinn Fein envoy 
from Ireland atid a high official in London, the 
Government decided to negotiate peace terms with cer- 
tain members of the Dail Eireann (Irish Nationalist 
| Parliament), to whom a safe conduct would be given 
here and back. But meantime martial law must be 
declared in the most disturbed parts of Ireland, and a 
time limit must be set for the surrender of arms. 

Two directors of the Freeman's Journal have been 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for publishing 
a statement attributing an outrage to the “ Black and 
Tans.”’ 

Martial law was declared in Cork, Limerick, Tip- 
perary, and Kerry Counties. 

In the outskirts of Cork another ambush of cadets 
took place. It is said that bombs were thrown from 
the houses on the passing lorry. 
wounded, one fatally and several seriously. Soon after 
outrages followed. Cork City Hall, the Carnegie 
Library, the Corn Exchange, and many business 
premises were destroyed by fire. 

An underground bomb factory was discovered in 
Dublin with 200 bombs and much explosive material. 
There were some loaded revolvers, evidently for the 
workers in case of surprise. 


Eleven cadets were | 


In other parts of Ireland there have been attacks 


‘on police barracks and attempted ambuscades. In Glas- 


gow there have been further Sinn Fein arrests. 


Cambridge University Senate has rejected the pro- | 


posal for the admission of women students to full 
membership. 

Among those elected to the Birt scholarships for 
medical research are two women, Miss Cowan, from 
the University of Toronto, and Miss Coward, from 
Manchester University. 

The friendly and approved societies have withdrawn 
-from their Fis in the administration of the new 
Unemployment ‘Insurance Act. These societies claim 
that they appeal ‘“‘to that more thrifty and self-reliant 
¢lass in the community which has an instinctive and 
ineradicable objection to association with labour ex- 
changes in any shape or form.”’ 


Discussions are going on as to the future type of 


ship that will predominate in the Navy—the super- 
Dreadnought or a smaller type of vessel. 

New silver coins were issued this week. They con- 
tain a larger proportion of alloy than the present 
silver coins and will thus effect a saving to the country. 
The present coins will be gradually taken in by the 
banks. Of course, the new coins. have the same 
monetary value. 

Sir Charles Sykes, M.P., says that in order to 
restore our foreign trade it will be necessary to resort 
to the primitive nethod of barter. 

London has adopted Verdun. 

Olive Schreiner, the novelist, has died. Her first 
and most famous book was ‘‘The Story of an African 
Farm.” 

There are persistent rumours that the Bolsheviks are 
massing troops to attack the Poles again. 

An international force (British, French, Spanish, and 
Scandinavian) will police the Vilna district during the 
plebiscite. ’ 

The Notes from Germany to the Allies are again 
assuming a defiant tone. They refuse to carry out 
the disarmament clause. 

Moscow has decreed that -the several Communist 
societies in.Great Britain shall unite, and dispatched 
a chairman to preside at a meeting which had to be 
convened within a specified date. The chairman has 
not arrived in-this-country, but the meeting took place 
in Manchester. The societies regarded as accepting 
the Moscow programme are the Communist Party of 
Great’ Britain, the Communist Labour Party, - the 
Communist Party, the Socialist Labour - Party, the 


National Shop Stewards’ and Workers’ Committee, and | 


the Scottish Workers’ Committee. 


aaa . * - . 
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FIVE ORIGINAL STORIES. 





SPECIAL CHRISTMAS SUPPLEMENT. 


FROM MY WINDOW. THE QUIET HOUR. 
CHRISTMAS CANDIES, 






POEMS. 








HIMSELF 
By C. E. Lawrence, author of ‘‘ The God in 
the Thicket,’’ etc. 

ISS MILLICENT SOMERS! was sitting 
alone in the topmost flat of Babington Man- 
sions reminding herself that it was Christmas Eve. 
The fact that she was alone merely strengthened 
her determination to celebrate the occasion in the 
right spirit; and, following the good purpose, she 
had kept a pleasant fire burning, and by the light 
of a green-shaded reading-lamp was endeavouring 
to enjoy A Christmas Carol. Somehow, the magic 
of the pages did not appeal to her. Ebenezer 
Scrooge, the ‘‘ squeezing, wrenching, grasping, 
scraping, clutching, covetous, old sinner,’’ was as 
much of a shadow as Marley’s Ghost; while the 
clanking spook. The fantasy did not ring 
true! Time or her present mood had caused its 
magic to fade. She put by the book, leaned her 

head on her hand, and stared at the flames. 
What was that? It sounded as though wings 
were beating against the night. . . . Impossible! 
.. . Somebody on the roof? She chided herself for 
these impossibilities, suggested, doubtless, by the 
influence of Scrooge. The spirit of Yule was play- 


ing on her imagination and her nerves... . No 
one could disturb her on this silent night. She 


had no relatives or friends likely to be visiting 
her; even a burglar would not deem it worth the 
risk and the labour to visit this poor flat. . . . 

Something—someone—was in the bedroom! 

_ She had the courage of her years—a delicate 
forty-eight—so she picked up the poker, an orna- 
mental brass affair hardly sufficient to break a 
coal, and marched with a trembling resolution to 
the door. She was annoyed at this disturbance of 
her festival, and then was amazed to meet at the 
threshold of the room a very famous figure, the 
proverbial, historical figure, in scarlet trimmed 
with wool; with his white beard, genial blue eyes, 
and the sack of generosity on his back—Santa 
Claus or one in masquerade of him. 

‘‘T must have made a mistake! ’’ he said, and 
twinkled. 

‘‘ Evidently! ’’ she answered with the full force 
of her maidenly severity. 

‘* You know who I am, don’t you? ”’ 

‘‘T can safely guess! A burglar disguised as 
Father Christmas. It has often been done. I’ve 


1 Eprror: If she’s to be nice, can’t you make her a 
nurse or a sister? 
Autor : Righto! 
sister. 
Eprtor : Isn’t he very obliging! 


She is nice, so she’s a nurse or a 





seen it on the stage and read it in books. You 
ought, you know, to meet a child who can talk 
prettily in broken English—I gave up lisping years 
ago—at which you confess yourself converted and 
repentant, and then—clear out! ’’ She had main- 
tained her splendid dignity, but was feeling the 
strain of the encounter. Sensible as she was, she 
had inherited the tradition of not caring to be 
alone in the silence of the night with an unknown 
man. 

He put down the sack in order to laugh. She 
liked the quality of his mirth, but was not to be 
put off her guard by any midnight laughter. 

““ I must really ask you to go, as 1 happen to 
be alone.”’ 

Possibly the ultimate admission encouraged 
him, for without response to the remark he passed 
her by and sat in the armchair she had been 
occupying. This nettled her. Temper was up—a 
nicely graded temper suitable to Christmas. 

‘* You are the most impertinent person I have 
ever met,’’ she declared. ‘‘ If it is money you 
want or possessions, you see what I have! ’’ 
With flash of hand she indicated the modest 
store. ‘‘ Only leave me one thing—that old tea- 
pot. It belonged to—but it doesn’t matter to you 
whom it belonged to! ”’ 

He sighed, and still he twinkled. 

** This world has grown ugly,’’ he said. ‘‘ Often 
in my eyrie, my sky-parlour . 

** Oh, where is that? ’’ 

‘“ Somewhere between sunset and the morning- 
star!—I have wondered whether I ought still to 
trouble to bring my bag of happiness to this 
planet. What do I see? Ugliness, selfishness, 
greed, grasping, mean ambition, pushfulness, as 
the unpleasant people call it—in short, everything 
which is opposed to Peace and Goodwill. Why 
should I bother to get toys for children whos 
parents squabble among themselves and _ ofter 
spoil the children? ”’ 

** Do you mean, then, to say that you are Sants 
Claus?’ In her earnestness she forgot the cor 
ventions and sat on the other side of the fireplac« 
With the poker she thoughtfully stirred the coals. 

‘* Of course I am!’’ The kind eyes flashed 
with sudden anger. ‘‘ What do you take me for 
—a dream or a nightmare? ”’ 

**.Oh, no! Merely a figure in a fairy tale! I’n 
afraid I’ve come to a time of life when wd 

‘** Fiddlededee! my dear! We don’t judg: 
people by their age, but by their nature. I know 
a boy of seventy-three who hangs up his sock— 
always a fat one—every Christmas, and I put into 
it regularly a sugar-pig. We haven't missed—lic 
and I—for seventy years. What d’ye think of 
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that? By the way, where’s your stocking? You 
haven’t hung it up!’ 

Miss Somers smiled pleasantly. 
original. 

** We don’t talk of stockings in this way,’’ she 
explained. ‘‘ But—but had you really brought 
me something? She was touched. A glint of 
the glamour of joyous childhood returned to her 
lonely heart. 

‘ Of course L’ve brought you something! What 
would you like? Let me see—you're elderly and 
a spinster. How about a parrot or a pug? IL 
could only give you one stuffed or clockwork.’’ 

‘Thank you! I may have my limits, but 
parrots and pugs do not appeal to me. I'll have 
nothing, except the remembrance of your com- 
pany. It’s been quite pleasant—l’m sorry you 
must go! ”’ 

He. laughed again, delighted by her artlessly 
artful precipitancy; and she smiled too. After 
all, it is ditticult not to share geniality by one’s 
own fireside. 

‘‘ I’ve got something for you! 1 wouldn’t give 
it to many people on this earth. But you shall 
have it.’’ He groped in the pouch slung over his 
shoulder, and brought out a tiny thing, the length 
of a long pin, golden, giving out light. She 
gasped with joy at the beauty of it. 

‘** It’s a fairy wand. It was the last they made 
before they went on strike. Wave this, and for 
a year, till this day twelvemonth, whatever you 
wish for within reason—don’t ask for an Albert 
Memorial or anything like that !—shall be granted 
you.”’ 

She shook her head, refusing the wonderful 
gilt. 

‘*Do you mean to tell me the fairies have 
gone on strike? ’”’ 

‘‘Yes, isn’t it absurd! They often do as 
humanity does. Nothing can persuade them that 
mankind is sometimes unwise. They went on 
strike, practically because they wanted every day 
to consist of twenty-five hours—that’s one extra, 
you know. They forge these wands at their elfin 
anvils, and they wanted to work overtime, with- 
out any return reward. What was to be done? 
You can’t argue with a fairy or a flower, any 
more than you can induce the moon to turn 
t’other way round. Well, you can have it.”’ 

She took the tiny thing and felt herself glow 
through merely holding it. 1t charged her with 
happiness, but she gave it back to him. 

‘“No, please! It’s too great a gift. We're 
naughty people here at present.’’ He nodded in 
sublime agreement. ‘‘ And why should I want 
anything at all? .I’m content. I’ve a quiet mind, 
the friends and Books I like, a fire to share with 
anyone who cares to visit me, and as much simple 
food as is necessary for strength. So—thank 
you! ”’ 

" ** You’re splendid! ’’ he declared. ‘‘ I’m glad 
Dirk and Dickon brought me here. It’s curious 
that whenever those reindeer make a mistake 
they do it with inspiration. Nothing, I see, can 
add to your happiness; so I'll give you an im- 
mortal’s blessing. . And I wish I could find 


She liked this 





more like you. People here have been spoilt. The 
children are often dissatisfied, and I loathe their 
taste in things. ‘The dolls must be unnatural and 
ugly; the toys must be mechanical, elaborate; 
and though they’ve given up wanting weapons and 
war-things—oh, that time !—they’re still far from 
wanting the simple things which are beautiful to 
the imagination. It drives me to my wit’s end 
sometimes. Well, I must go. I like you. You've 
the spirit which lives, in spite of fashions and 
years. ‘Time can’t wither simple kindness.’ 

He rose and took up the sack he had cast upon 
the floor. 





‘Can I offer you a—a cup of cocoa to keep out 
the cold?’’ she hazarded. ‘‘I’m afraid I've 
nothing more gentlemanly! ’’ 

‘Thank you; but I daren’t refresh myself until 
these expeditions are over. And when I do 1’ll 
drink to your health, my dear! One thing you can 
help me in, if you will? I hate these narrow, 
new-fangled chimneys. Would you give me a 
hoist up if I need it? When a man’s more than 
two hundred his sinews are not what they used to 
be.”’ , 

He led the way to the next room, and she fol- 
lowed, carrying the lamp. 

‘* But you can’t get up there! ’’ she protested, 
staring at the tiny grate. 

““ Quite easy! ’’ he answered airily. 
down a penny whistle, if necessary.’’ 

He was proceeding to climb, when he paused. 

‘* Mind! when I’m gone—or to-morrow, or at 
any time—you’re not to say it has been a dream. 
I’m not a dream! I’m actual and myself.’’ 

‘““Of course you are yourself,’’ she agreed. 
“* You are as much yourself as I am me! ”’ 

‘“‘ That’s right! Now don’t forget! Good-night, 
my dear! ”’ 

He was gone. She returned 
room. 

“*He is certainly Himself! ’’ she said to the 
fire-flames. 

Silence! Then again the sound of wings beat- 
ing against the night. She knew herself a happy 
woman. 


“T’d get 


to the sitting- 


To every man there openeth 

A Way and Ways and a way, 

And the High soul climbs the High Way, 
And the Low soul gropes the Low; 

And in between on the misty flats 

The rest drift to and fro; 

But to every man there openeth 

A High way and a Low, 

And every man decideth 

The Way his soul shall go. 








Some folks as can afford, 
So I’ve heard say, 
Set up a sort of cross 
Right in the garden way, 
To ‘mind ’em of the Lord; 
But I, when I do see 
Thick apple tree 
An’ stopin’ limb, 
All spread wi’ 
I think of Him 
And how He talks wi’ me 
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THE BOY WITH THE MAGIC PIPE 


By GERTRUDE VAUGHAN, Author of ‘‘ The Bird of Life,’’ etc. 

You see, he had to spend his whole life wander 
ing, because one lifetime is too short for getting 
round the globe when you have to knock at th: 


sad ELL!”’ said the nurse, ‘‘I1 never be- 
lieved it could have been-possible. That 


child really was born with a silver spoon in his 


mouth! ’’ But she was wrong. It wasn't a spoon; 
it was a little silver pipe, and it played the sweet- 


est little song you ever heard. 


He began to play it before he was out of the 
cradle, and when people heard its notes they used 
to stop *‘ chiding and gnerring”’ as Chaucer has 
it, and fall to laughing instead of quar- 
relling Fon nstance, in that very ward 
ol the spita vhich was the only home 
he ever kney there was that fam 
difference of opinion between Nurse Jones and 
Nurse Smith. which had begun so long ago that 


its origin was lost in antiquity. But for all it was 
so old that quarrel had the longest lease of life 
ever heard of. and, even when it reached the stage 
of ‘‘ not speaking now,”’ it survived with the most 
extraordinary vitality. Well, it was at its height 
when the boy came to stay in the ward, and 
Nurse Smith was in the act of conveying through 
a third person to Nurse Jones the intimation that 
it was tea-time, when into the tense atmosphere 
of the ward there stole the faint sweet tones of 
the boy’s pipe. And you may believe it or not— 
I can’t make you—the fact remains that for the 
first time for many weeks Nurse Jones laughed! 
‘‘ What is that woman laughing at?’’ asked 
Nurse Smith. And Nurse Jones answered direct, 
for the first time since the “ stage of the 
quarrel, ‘* Why, at vs, Smithy! Aren’t we a pair 
of idiots? ’’ 
‘*T don’t see that J am,’’ said Nurse Smith, 
‘* though it is quite possible that you may be.’”’ 
And at this Nurse Jones laughed so much that 
she spilt her tea over her clean frock, and even 
that didn’t upset her. 
** Whatever 
Nurse Smith 


* 28 
siience 


happened to you?”’ asked 
yund eyes of astonishment. 

** It’s that Nurse Jones. ‘‘ Bless 
him! He’s playing it all the time, and it’s so 
pretty. I can’t think why we haven't heard it 
before. Listen.’’ 

At first Nurse Smith could hear nothing, be- 
cause you know when people have been on the 
terms these two had been on for so long they 
are apt to become partially deaf, not stone deaf, 
but just deaf enough not to be able to hear the 
tones of the boy’s silver pipe. When at last she 
did hear it, she too laughed, but there were tears 
in her eyes as she held out her hand to Nurse 
Jones and said, “ You’re right. We have been 
a pair of idiots. Let’s be friends now!’’ And 
you should have seen the queer little smile on 
the boy’s face, a tiny little smile, just enough to 
curl the corner of his lip. 

Of course, they couldn’t keep him in-the hos- 
pital for ever, and as soon as he was old enough 
he had to go out into the world. I don’t think he 
ever had a home of his own, but that was only 
because all the homes in the world were open to 
him, and it took Kim all his time to visit them. 


has 
with r 


hov, sald 








doors of all the houses you pass. And that is 
what the boy did. The houses that seemed t 
attract him most were the houses where peop! 
were quarrelling, as Nurse Jones and Nurse Smit! 
did during their famous difference of opinion. H: 
used to play his pipe outside the windows of thes: 
houses, and then he would knock at the door and 
ask for shelter, and often, alas, the people inside 
would send something flying out into the darkness 
or the rain or the snow, to drive the boy away 
But there were many houses where he was wel 


comed, and given a seat by the fire, and a bow 
of porridge; and, whether the houses were larg: 
and richly furnished or poor, with scanty com 


fort, he always played his sweetest songs there 

Christmas, of course, was his favourite season 
though he loved All-the-year-round, every minute 
of it, for he was a very happy little boy (and, by 
the way, like Peter Pan, he never grew up). 5S 
next time you meet Father Christmas, or see a 
picture of him, just look closely and see whether 
the boy isn’t with him. It’s a great secret, but 
it’s true: wherever Father Christmas is, there is 
the boy with the magic pipe. *“Come along 
boy!’”’ cries the jolly old gentleman, somewher« 
about the middle of November (because of the 
foreign mails, which go so early that he is kept 
busy much longer than he used to be), and to 
gether they harness the reindeer into the sledge, 
and pile it high with presents. And then it is 
the boy who pulls the string that brings Mother 
Carey’s Chickens tumbling down out of the sky, 
so that the sledge may start off in a good snow- 
storm. It is he, too, who trips up the boys and 
girls on the ice, so that when they see stars they 
get up laughing, and go at it again. And it is he 
who lifts the hats off the bald heads of pompous 
old city genilemen in a high wind, so that they 
run, and laugh. Yes, wherever the boy is 
there is laughter, kindly, gentle, jolly laughter 
never that bitter, unkind, ungenerous sort that 
isn’t really laughter at all. 

I myself have heard his pipe, by listening very 
carefully, in the noisiest streets of great cities 
Above the roar of the traffic and the shoutings 
of people going about the daily business of earn 
ing bread and butter or getting rich, I have heard 
the faint tones, like a blackbird’s whistle or « 
lark’s song, a handful of silver sound flung fron 
that little pipe; and on the darkest, foggiest day 
when everything is most gloomy and depressing 
if only I can catch the sweet, faint sounds, th: 
fog melts away, and spring comes back ! 

And, you know, he even has the power of 
making Old Man Time slink away into corners and 
laugh! And anyone who can make Time laugh 
must be a wonderful person. 

I could tell you a great deal more about th: 
boy with the magic pipe, but. I am not going to 
because all you: have -to do to find-out about hin 
is to listen. 
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ADMIT that buying at auctions is a hobby of 

mine, but I absolutely contest my. wife's ver- 
sion of it. She tells people I spend all my spare 
time buying rubbish, and that half of it lumbers 
up our house and the other half I give away. Now 
| don’t deny there have been a few things bought 
in the heat of enthusiasm which I have given 
sway after I have examined them closely (those 
we the instances she remembers), but I pride my- 
self that generally I have either kept my pur- 
chases and found them useful or sold them at a 
handsome profit. Of course until I sell them I 
have to store them somewhere, and that’s her 
real grievance. However, I don't mind her little 
joke. She can’t deny that she loves the little 
old oak table I once picked up for seven-and-six- 
pence, and that her gold watch was bought with 
the profit I made by reselling a mahogany four- 
poster that I got for a mere song (though it did 
have to stand m our passage for three months be- 
fore 1 got a purchaser!) 

But this is by the way. I only mention my 
hobby to explain why on that raw afternoon of 
December 23 I stopped the rapid walk that was 
taking me to home and wife and fire, and turned in 
at the gate of 21, Park Walk. For on the gateway 
was the notice of an auction sale, and pasted 
across it the word, ‘* To-day.’’ Of course | could 
not resist looking in to see if anything good was 
going cheap (not that there had been any bar- 
gains at auctions for a long time), and hence arose 
the adventure of Christmas, 1913. 

The auction was in full swing, but there were 
surprisingly few people, just two or three dealers 
—hated of us amateurs—and half-a-dozen people 
from the neighbourhood. Perhaps it was the 
bad weather, or perhaps people were too busy so 
near to Christmas. So that several things, good 
enough but of no interest to me, went very 
cheaply. But what chiefly attracted my atten- 
tion was the behaviour of a thin, elderly, shabby 
man who stood in a corner, Sometimes he mut- 
tered to himself, sometimes he opened his mouth 
as though to speak and chécked himself with an 
effort. Finally he began making bids, of which 
the auctioneer, to my astonishment, took not the 
slightest notice. A mahogany table was put up 
and the bidding went slowly to four pounds 
‘*Ten pounds,’’ said the old man. 

‘* Four pounds,’’ cried the auctioneer imper- 
turbably, ‘‘ Going, going, gone.’’ When this had 
happened two or three times a woman near me, 
noticing my bewildered look, whispered ‘‘ He's 
dotty, never mind him.”’ 

At that momént I felt the thrill that every 
auction-haunter knows—the next lot was a solid 
old bureau of apple-wood, rather neglected and 
needing repair, but obviously a genuine bit of old 
stuff. It drew no bids except a tentative one of 
one pound. ‘‘Two:pounds,’’ I said as indif- 
ferently as I could, while my heart beat fast. I 
knew that if I could get it at that sum I should 
indeed have a bargain, and that 1 could resell for 
six times that amount. No other bid followed, 


THE OLD BUREAU 











the solid make evidently not appealing to the 
company, whose taste was for something more 
“* fancy.”’ 

“*Two pounds— guing—’’ 

‘Twenty pounds!’ cried 
excitedly. 

.“* Going—going—”’ 

“It’s an outrage,’’ shrieked the old man in a 

quavering voice, “‘it’s not for sale. It’s mine 
Thirty pounds! ”’ 
““Gone! "’ said the auctioneer. ‘‘ Yours, sir,’’ 
turning to me. Then he nodded to one of his 
clerks who drew the old man aside and evidently 
expostulated with him. 

The unusual incident interested me, but I had 
secured my ‘‘bargain,’’ and I wanted to get 
home. So beckoning to a porter I arranged for 
the conveyance of the bureau on a hand-barrow. 
As I did so, I noticed the old man hovering near, 
and my discomfiture increased when I walked 
along the street beside the barrow and then found 
he was following me. When we reached the 
garden gate I held it open for the porter, but 
hardly had he passed through when the old man 
slipped in behind him and touched my arm. 

“* Excuse me,’’ he began, and | noticed again, 
as I had done subconsciously at the auction, that 
he had a cultured voice and, for all his shabbi- 
ness, the manner of a gentleman—‘‘ I am sorry 
to trouble you but I want to make it clear that 
that bureau belongs to me.’’ A lunatic, of course, 
and to be humoured. ‘‘ Does it?’’ I said gently, 
‘* Well, we must arrange matters another time. 
I have to go in now,’”’ and I turned away. 

‘Of course. Do not let me detain you. I only 
wished to make the position clear. I will call upon 
you to-morrow.’’ And he walked slowly away. 

I have explained my wife’s attitude, so you will 
not be surprised to hear that ‘‘ More lumber?’ 
was her greeting, and that she was only half con- 
vinced by my protestations that this was a 
‘* find,’’ and that if she would only house it until 
I had time to do it up a bit I would sell it for 
much more than I had paid. As soon as possible 
I discreetly turned the subject by telling her the 
story of the old man and asking her to deal tact- 
fully with him should he call in the morning, 
although I secretly hoped his friends or his keeper 
would prevent him from annoying us. 

But after all I was the first to see him. Hardly 
had I entered the dining-room before breakfast 
next day when I saw the quaint old figure coming 
up the garden path, and, fearing explanations be- 
fore the maid, I hastily opened the door myself. 

** Excuse me, sir, 1 beg,’’ he began, with an 
old-fashioned bow, ‘‘ but I wanted to lose no time 
in explaining things, and to save disappointment 
to yourself. You see the old bureau was always 
used by the late Mrs. Rutherford, of Park Walk, 
and she promised it should be mine. There are 
reasons—but I will not enter into them. The 
bureau is mine and I would never allow it to pass 
into the hands of strangers’’—here my wife joined 
me quietly and listened. ‘‘ It should never have 


the old man 
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been sold, but these lawyers with their formali- 


ties—however I will not detain you, 
wished 

I acted on the advice my wife had given me the 
previous evening. ‘‘My dear sir,’’ I said 
soothingly, ‘‘ 1 got-the bureau at the auction. If 
it was put in the sale wrongly perhaps. you would 
arrange that with the auctioneer and let me know. 
Meantime it must be stored somewhere, and it 
will be quite safe with me. I shall be keeping 
it several weeks, quite time enough for you to 
arrange whatever you like.’’ 

\ look of relief came over the thin old face. 
‘“‘ Thank you, thank you,’’ he said effusively, ‘‘I 
will endeavour to arrange matters by that time. 
Or, failing that, perhaps I could earn enough to re- 
pay you the price. Here is my card ’’—he put a 
soiled card into my hand—‘‘ and again I thank 
you for your courtesy ’’’ And to my great relief 
he went off and I sat down to breakfast pleased 
that I had dealt with the situation so tactfully. 

I tried to forget the incident im a discussion of 
the morning paper, but I could see that Betsy was 
pre-occupied. I should perhaps explam that she 
and I are twin souls It sounds sentimental, but 
it is true. Each of us always knows what the 
other is thinking, and we always think alike. So 
I was not surprised when, after aremark of mine 
about increase in naval power Betsy answered, 
‘ Poor old man, there must be some story behind 
it. He is a gentleman, you know, although he is 
And oh, John, did you notice how he 
looked when the maid passed with the tray? I’m 


I only 





so shabby. 


sure he was hungry, and we sit here eating ’’ (my 
very thought all through breakfast!). ‘* Do let 


me see his card.”’ I passed it over. 

“* Oh, John, what did I say? ‘ Robert Somers, 
Barrister-at-law,’ and the address is 21 Park 
Walk. Isn’t that where the auction was? How 
can he be living in an empty house? Or do you 
think he calls there for letters? ”’ 

‘‘ I’m sure I don’t know,’’ I replied, a little 
erossly, for my breakfast seemed to lie heavy 
within me. ‘‘ I’m sorry for the poor old chap, 
but we know nothing about him except that he is 
mad You can’t put the breakfast in a red hand- 
kerchief and carry it to him. It seems hard to 
be haunted by a lunatic just because I exercised 
the right of a free citizen and bought something at 
an auction.”’ 

She did not reply, and I went to my office and 
forgot the whole matter. But I knew it would 
not end there, and so I was not a bit surprised 
when after dinner that evening Betsy came and 
sat on a stool beside me and said, ‘‘ John, about 
that old man 

‘*T know.”’ I, said in a resigned tone. ‘‘ You 
went to him and you took him food, and you gave 
him some of the housekeeping money, and you 
told him = 

‘* Dear John, it’s uncanny how you know what 
Ido. I was miserable after breakfast. It seemed 
to me he had been put in our way by Providence, 
and I just had to find out what was wrong. And 
what a story I got! But let me tell you from the 











beginning,’’ she said, nestling closer and stroking 
my hand. ‘‘ 1 went to 21 Park Walk. It looked 
quite deserted, and a ‘ House for Sale’ board 
was up. I couldn’t get any answer, so I went 
round to the back, and then an old woman next 
door spoke to me and told me the house was 
empty, and that the lady had died recently. | 
said I was looking for Mr. Somers, and she said 
she supposed that was the queer old man who had 
been left in the house as caretaker. He always 
went to the public library from 9 to 10, and if I 
waited he would be back. And then she gossiped 
on—you know how these women do—and said she 
didn’t think he had a stick of furniture there or 
that he had any food. No tradesmen came, and 
he never seemed to cook anything, and how hard 
it was, after his devoting his life to the old invalid 
lady. And just then he came and took me in, 
and oh, John, I wish you could have seen the 
place! It just haunts me. The house was empty 
and desolate and dirty, like all old empty houses 
He lives in a back room; no fire and no furniture, 
just a pile of rugs on the floor and one broken chair 
and an old cup. He received me like a gentle- 
man, and apologised for the room, and then 
started talking about the old bureau and how rude 
the solicitor had been to him and how he thought 
he would try to earn the money and give you what 
you gave for it. He was nervous and shaky, and I 
talked to him id 

‘“* I know—he saw what a dear you were, and 
he told you the whole story.’’ 

‘* Yes, he told me the whole story ’’—her voic« 
quivered—‘‘ and what a tragedy! He is not mad 
at all. His life is broken, and all he cares for is 
that old bureau. He never meant to tell m 
all——”’ 

‘ But they 
pity i 

““ John, be quiet. Let me tell you the story 
He was once in practice as a barrister, and wa 
engaged. Have you ever heard the name Christin: 
Carino? ’’ she broke off. 

“* Carino! ’’ I repeated. ‘‘ It’s a memory of my 
youth. Wasn’t she a famous singer? I think m 
mother used to speak’ of her.’’ 

** Yes, she was a singer and famous and beauti 
ful. Well, he was engaged to her, but she brok 
off the engagement and married a Mr. Rutherford 
who seems to have been a brute. Soon afterward 
her health gave way, and she lost her voice and 
no one heard of her any more. But Mr. Somers 
never cared for anyone else, and one day about 
fifteen years ago he was going down Park Wall! 
when he saw her, paralysed, being pushed in 
chair in the garden by an old servant. And he 
spoke to her, and found she was incurable and get 
ting poorer and poorer; her husband had disap 
peared, and her friends had forgotten her. And 
then he went to live in the house and devoted him 
self to her and gave up his work. And when the 
old servant went away, for there was no money 
to keen her, he became servant and nurse, and did 
everything for her. Oh, John, you should have 
heard how beautifully he spoke. He said it was 
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the happiest time of his life, and that he was hap- 
pier than if she had married him. She was help- 
less and poor and absolutely dependent on him 
for every bit of comfort and love. He said it was 
the greatest privilege any man could ever have 
had, and no one could know what love was who 
had not given himself up utterly as he had done. 
They were very poor. She had a little income, and 
they lived on that, and he did everything—cleaned 
aad cooked and nursed. And she was happy too, 
as happy as a hopelessly paralysed old woman 
could be. And when she got worse she told him 
that she was glad he would have at least a little 
pittance, for she had left her tiny income to him; 
the house and furniture she said had been bought 
by her husband and must go back to him, but her 
little income and the old bureau at which she 
used to sit in her wheel-chair would be his. And 
then when she died it was found that, like so 
many people, she had never made a will. And 
Mr. Rutherford turned up with his solicitors, and 
they were beastly to the old man, treated him as 
a servant, and told him he had no right to any- 
thing; and they only let him live in the house on 
condition that he showed inquirers over it, be- 
cause it saved them the furniture and light and gas 
they would have had to give to a proper care- 
taker. But he was thankful enough to stay—only 
what is he todo? He talked of getting work, writ- 
ing letters or cataloguing books, but who would 
employ an old man like that, and one who looks 
as he does? I cried all the way home, John, it 
was just a pitiful story—such great love he had 
ind such a sad ending.”’ 

I patted her hand. 

** And? ’’ I said inquiringly. 

** Yes, of course, you know there’s an ‘ and ’,”’ 
she said, smiling through her tears. ‘‘ Oh, John, 
lon’t be angry. I could not have enjoyed 
Christmas with the thought of him hungry in that 
wretched room. I was thinking hard while he 
spoke, and I got an idea. I asked him if he would 
some and share our Christmas dinner to-morrow.”’ 

‘** Oh, Betsy! ”’ 

‘* Don’t be vexed. He wanted to come, but I 
ould see he was too proud, so I said it was rather 
lull for us two alone he 

‘* Oh, you little liar ug 

- and that I knew you had been rather wor- 
ried for some time about your books, the old ones 
hat Uncle Henry left you, and if he would dint 
und then give us an hour or two going over the 
books and advising you which were worth keeping 
he would really be helping us very much. That 
did it. He said he would like it as a business 
uwrangement—and—and—he’s coming. And now 
you can scold me——”’ 

I kissed her. 

All the same, where was our cosy téte-a-téte 
Christmas dinner to which I had looked forward 
for weeks ? 

But, of course, there was more to come. I 
waited for it all day, but it only came at bedtime, 
when Betsy put her hands on my shoulders and 
rubbed the point-of her nose on my tie. (It’s a 
habit of hers.) 

















se Joh ” =~ 
** Yes, it’s all right! ’’ I said ruefully. ‘‘l 
knew I would have to.”’ « 


** How can you guess, John? I told you it was 
uncanny. You can’t know.”’ 

‘* But Ido. I’ve been waiting for it all day. 
Of course, I must do it if you ask me.”’ 

‘* It's terrible, John, that I can never have a 
thought without you guessing it! It’s awful to 
be married to a thought-reader or a telepathist or 
whatever it is. I shall get a separation.’’ And to 
emphasise her determination she held me tight in 
her arms, and then, instead of going to bed and 
being warm, we stood and got colder and colder 
while we talked it all over, and arranged a most 
cunning and plausible plan. 

Christmas Day came in with horrible weather. 
No frost sparkling in the sunshine, but a cold and 
steady drizzle. I had never seen Betsy so happy, 
just as if she was pleased at getting out of a dinner 
with me alone, I told her. 

‘* You are just as happy as I am, you old 
fraud,’’ she said; ‘‘ how could we have enjoyed 
Christmas thinking of the poor old man sitting 
fireless and without food in that horrible room? "' 

So we sat hand in hand in front of our blazing 
fire waiting for the guest. And like a real guest 
he came in, diffident but quite self-possessed, his 
shabby black coat well brushed and with a clean 
cecllar. Hardly had he sat down when Betsy 
slipped away, and I began the little scene we had 
arranged. I had originally meant to leave it until 
after dinner, when we should be full of Christmas 
pudding and goodwill, but Betsy (she thinks of 
everything) had ordered it to be done at once— 
“he will enjoy his dinner so much more,”’ she 
explained. And, of course, she was right. 

‘* Now just a little bit of business before dinner 
comes in,’’ I said quite naturally. (I had re- 
hearsed the words several times.) ‘‘ You kindly 
agreed to advise me about those books of my 
uncle’s. But to tell the truth, all my books have 
been bothering me. There are two bookcases full, 
and I want them catalogued and: sorted. The 
trouble is, I haven’t much ready money; you 
know, times are hard now, and I wondered— 
it would take you two or three afternoons—if you 
would take the old bureau instead of a fee. I 
dcn’t really want it * 

I broke off at the leap of joy that came into his 
face. But with a pathetic dignity he controlled 
himself, and strove to be businesslike and not 
appear too eager. 

** Yes, that would be a very good idea. It would 
entail some work, as you say, and in the ordinary 
way I should charge a fee’’ (poor man! when had 
he earned his last fee?), ‘‘ but as it is aconvenience 
to you, I should be quite willing to take the bureau 
in payment—yes, that would be quite satisfac- 





We said no more on the subject, but I saw how 
longingly his eyes caressed the bureau in the 
corner, and how his spirits rose from that moment. 
He lost his shrinking air, and talked freely and 
well all through dinner, telling us stories of his 
former legal work in a most interesting way, but 
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nevé®-referring to the woman to whom he had 
given his best: years until towards the end. Then 
somehow, I cannot remember how, the talk 
turned on to telepathy and spirit messages. I had 
squashed this as all. momsense, when he said 
quietly: *‘ I do not say it is supernatural, but I 
do think, in fact I know, that such things occur. 
i have had the experiences myself.”’ 

‘‘ Oh, do tell us,’’ cried Betsy. 

He looked at her gravely. ‘I told you,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ that some years ago I came across Mrs. 
Rutherford at a time when she needed a friend 
badly; I had not heard of her for 20 years, and 
did not know if she were alive or dead, and then 
one day I saw her being wheeled in the garden 
of that house. Well, it was not such a surprise to 
me as you might think, because one morning 
some weeks before, | woke just at dawn, hearing 
her say distinctly, * Robert, 1 want you, and I 
know you will come.’ I think when there is 
great sympathy between people thoughts can be 
conveyed by some unknown medium. The 
second time ’’—he cleared his throat—‘‘ was when 
Mrs. Rutherford died. She had been in her usual 
health and had gone to bed and I was asleep, 
when again I walened suddenly and heard those 
words. I got up and went to her and was just in 
time to see her smile and stretch out her hand to 
me, and she was gone.’”’ 

A silence followed. I felt uncomfortable, and 
Betsy sat strangely silent, looking at Mr. Somers. 
We had drawn our chairs round the fire, and the 
room was rather dark. The firelight played on 
our faces and on the old bureau in the corner. 
But why did Betsy look with such wide eyes and 
parted lips at Mr. Somers? I bent forward and 
looked at him, too. He was gazing wildly at the 
old bureau, his hands clutching the arms of his 
chair. I felt a shiver go through me. Suddenly 
he stood up, “‘ Christine. Christine! *’ he said 
hoarsely, then he sat down suddenly and passed 
his hands over his eyes. Betsy came forward 
and put her hand on his shoulder. ‘* It was she,”’ 
he said. ‘‘I saw her quite distinctly stand- 
ing by the bureau with her hand on the top 
little drawer, and smiling at me. But she has 
gone.”’ 
~ | turned on the light, it made things seem more 
normal, and dispelled the nasty ghosty feeling. 
Ghosts are all right in stories, but I don’t like 
them in my dining-room on Christmas Day. Mr. 
Somers was already beside the old bureau and had 
pulled out the drawer. It was empty except for 
some scraps of paper and a little key, that looked 
like a workbox key. He gazed at it helplessly. 

‘I don’t think that tiny key belongs to the big 
bureau,’’ I said¢ for I wanted to dispel the creepy 
feeling and come to practical things. But Betsy 
was quicker-witted. She ran her finger over the 
beading by the side, stopped it suddenly, lifted 
it, and pushed the key into a small hole that was 
invisible because it formed part of a scroll design 
in the wood: As she imserted fhe key the -bead- 
ing fell out with a click, and disclosed a long nar- 
row pigéon-hole, “Quickly Mr. Somers put in his 
Jong, thin fingers and’ drew out a sheet of paper: 





‘* Her will,’’ he whispered,.as he opened it and 
scanned the preamble, and then she read in 4 
trembling voice, ‘‘ and to. my friend, Robert 
Somers, faithful to the end, I bequeath my 
private income of eighty pounds a year from in. 
vestment, as hereinafter scheduled, and the old 
applewood bureau . 

‘* Faithful to the end,’’ he whispered, and broke 
down. 

* * . * % 

Betsy and I often laugh over my well inten- 
tioned gift of a thing that was not legally mine. 
‘““ Never mind, it was a gift all the same,”’ says 
Betsy, illogically. Anyway we agree it was the 
happiest Christmas we ever spent, and = Mr. 
Somers, who has a room at 21, Park Terrace (now 
let m lodgings) and comes every Thursday for 





dinner and a game of dummy whist, agrees 
with us. 
THE QUIET HOUR 
BEGIN SMALL. 
EGIN smail. It is Nature’s own way. Everything 
that we see of God's work has grown from smal 


beginnings—seedlings change into trees; babies into men 
and women; and, most. wonderful of all, mind grows, 
character develops, reaching out and taking to itself the 
nourishment it needs. True, there are obstacles, but these 
Jead to extra vigour in attaining the desired object. The 
roots of the tree eurl round the rock or push it aside; the 
right, kind of character is strengthened when things are 
not too easy. 

Have you ever noticed in biographies of great men 
and women, or accounts of great movements, that they 
‘began smali’’? Some one: noticed that something was 
not as it ought to be (we can all do that very nicely !), 
but this particular some one thought ‘‘I must try and 
alter that,’’ and then ‘“‘I must try to get others to ses 
this wrong, this injustice, this misery.’’’ Then very 
gradually the thing was done. Perhaps the first person 
who drew attention to it only went a little way, and 
nobody took much account of him or her; some one else 
went further, and drew upon himself some measure of 
blame ‘or praise; perhaps a third person completed the 
effort, and his was the name connected with that par 
ticular life-work; while the one who began it was ver 
likely laughed at or blamed for running counter to public 
opinion. The beginnings were very small—meetings i: 
some obscure place, earnest talks with friends in some 
dreary lodging—but the germ of the living thing was 
started, and because it was endowed with life, and the 
unselfish longings of a divine soul, it grew and developed 
and years afterwards it became so big and beautiful that 
it was no more like its immature beginnings than 4 
strong man is like an infant. 

The things that began with persecutions, and mockings, 
and opposition, are the things that last. I don’t meat 
that to start any good thing we are obliged to be martyrs, 
but that when any new scheme for the good of the sick, 
or oppressed, or distressed, is sound, and very much 
needed, it will grow silently and naturally, like the corn, 
in spite of everything, when once the seed is sown. We 
need not be deterred from sowing that seed because wise 
people say there is not enough money or influence or 
friends for it to succeed. We need not spend a great 
deal of money or time in running about to try to get 
everything perfect before_we.start. We must be “ foolish 
and begin; lay the foundations; learn as we go alon 
how best to make it grow; find out by experience 1" 
what way it “will. best develop.” Even after we have 
planted our seed, we may have to stand aside—and this 
is difficult !—and let some one eJse do the training of the 


lant. If it be’ men’s work it will come to nought; but 
if it be God’s, "you cannot” overthrow it. - Begin smal! 
It is God’s way. 


Epirn E.G. May. 
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OLD LONESOME 


T was an afternoon, very nigh to Christmas; as it 

wore on, a storm of white feathery flakes broke upon 
the countryside, and through it Old Lonesome rode home 
from market, bowing his head to meet the gale. 

His heart was bitter within him as he rode; he felt the 
soreness of a wound long unhealed. No one awaited his 
coming, or cared that this storm had overtaken him; no 
one would help him off with his snowy coat, set before 
him a hot, appetising meal, listen with interest to his tale 
of the day’s happenings at the market. . . . True, his 
supper would be laid, and the fire banked up by the old 
woman who came in daily to char for him; but she would 
long since have gone home. He would eat his lonely 
meal, and sit through the evening in his lonely house, 
listening to the wailing of the wind as it surged about 
it, with only the old sheep-dog for company. 

Old Lonesome, of Lonesome Farm! He and it were well 
named, so, bitterly, he thought.. Lonely he had been ever 
since that dark day, seventeen years ago, when his 
daughter had left him to marry, against his will and 
command, one of his own farm-hands, a man who had 
come from he knew not where, and who had worked for 
him a two years’ space. To be sure, he was a man above 
the average farm labourer ; had been a clerk or something 
of the kind, so Lonesome made out; but the life had 
not. suited him, and a doctor had recommended him to 
try outdoor work; but for all that, he was just a farm- 
hard then, and Lonesome’s girl, his only child, had thrown 
herself away on this man, who, in Lonesome’s estimation, 
had, doubtless of deliberate intent; cunningly set himself 
to woo and win her affections, thinking thereby to gain 
the money and lands which should come to her at her 
father’s death. But that, Lonesome had grimly decided, 
the wastrel should never do. He told them, standing 
together before him, that if they defied him, not one 
penny of money, not one foot of land, should go to his 
daughter ; for good or ill she should go with the man she 
had chosen, and be an outcast from her father’s roof. 

Well, with her eyes open, she had made her choice. 
He cared not to know, so he told himself, where she was 
or how she fared. As for himself—he had become Old 
Lonesome, of Lonesome Farm, a hard, morose man, dis 
liked by his hirelings, and by those who had dealings with 
him, nicknamed by them after the house he owned, be 
cause, like it, he stood alone, bleak, unneighboured. 

Thus thinking, with compressed lips and frowning brow, 
he rode against tMe storm. And passed something on the 
going in the same direction as himself. He had 
vards ahead before he realised what it was 
he had passed. When he did so, he pulled up his horse 
with a jerk, wheeled round, and waited the oncoming 
figure, as it struggled slowly through the falling snow. 

It was that of a child, slight and poorly clad. Her 
the difficult road betrayed both weakness and 
weariness. Indeed, as Lonesome commented 
within himself. it was no weather for a girl to be abroad. 

When she reached him, Lonesome spoke, gruffly and 
abruptly. ‘“ Where be you bound for, lass, on a day like 
this? ”’ 

The child came to a standstill, panting; looking up at 
her questioner with dark, startled eyes, that seemed un 
naturally large in her thin, pale face. She seemed, as to 
size, ten years old, or thereabouts ; but in her face dwelt 
a look of staidness and purposefulness betokening some- 


road, 
ridden some 


gait along 
Farmer 


what maturer years. : a 
‘‘Please, sir, I’m on my way to find Lonesome Farm. 


Somewhat staggered, Lonesome inquired, ‘“‘And what 
might you be wanting there?” 
“T want to see Farmer Jowett.” 
“Then you see him now,” said Lonesome. “ What's 
your business with him?” . 
“ She was mute. Surprise and a kind of fear were in her 
Lonesome looked at her intently : a strange expres- 
‘‘What’s your name?” he cried 


“What's your name’?—tell me 


eyes. 
sion crossed his face. 
out with hard suddenness. 
that! ’”’ 

She answered falteringly : ‘‘Janet Burton.” 

Janet had been the name of Lonesome’s long dead 
young wife; Burton was the name of the man his daughter 


married. The two words struck him like a blov 
mechanically, he dismounted from his horse. Towering 
over the child, he looked down at her ; noted her delicate. 
ill-nourished appearance, her poor clothing; her face 
was blue with cold; under her thin coat he saw by the 
outline of her shoulders that she was slightly deformed ; 
had she not also walked with a slight limp? His eyvs 
reverted to her face. What was it there that so held 
him—what elusive, intangible likeness? Not of |} 
daughter, nor her husband. 

At last he turned. “Where have you come from?”’ he 
asked. 

She answered faintly, “From Morcott.’’ 

““Morcott? How got you here, then?” Morcott was 
a town some thirteen miles away by road ; further by rai 

“I took train to Faming, and walked from there. [ 
asked the way to Lonesome Farm, near Heatherby. Th« 
told me to keep straight on till I came to the cross-roads ; 
then turn to the left——” 

‘Your—your mother,’’—the words seemed to choke him, 
but he forced them out—“ she sent you, I s’pose?”’ 

““No—she didn’t know. But I wrote down where I was 
coming, and when she went to work this morning, and 
Father went to the dispensary, I came.”’ 

““How’d you get money for the train fare?” 

“I sang carols. Mother didn’t know that either. [! 
knew of no other way to get it, so I went round singing 
last week, when Mother was at work and Father was ir 
hospital.”’ 

**And what do you want me for? 
come, it seems.”’ 

“Oh, please, don’t be angry! ’’—her voice shook wit 
tears—‘“ but—but—Mother has told me about you, Grand 
father, and about Lonesome Farm, where she lived when 
she was little. And—and Father has been out of work 
such a long time and so ill in hospital; and go Mother 
has to go out charing; but she isn’t strong, and can’ 
earn much ; and now Father has come home, and ought to 
have eggs and things to make him strong, but Mothe 
can’t get them. And Mother can’t ask you to help he: 
because—because—you don’t like Father. She cries wher 
she says so. And we owe rent, and the landlord said 
if we didn’t pay it by New Year, he’d turn us out. And 
I thought about it all when I was in bed at night; and 
I thought perhaps if I came and begged very hard, and 
told you all about it, maybe you’d help us a little, just 
till Father is well enough to work again. Mother said 
you never turned the needy from your door. But I know 
she doesn’t dare to ask you herself, because you were so 
cross about Father. I prayed to God to make it so a 
you'd listen to me, and help us. Because Father says 
if we're turned out, we shall have to go to the work 
house. Oh, Grandfather, Grandfather, please—please 
She broke off ; breathlessly, at times incoherently, she had 
poured out her words; now she could get no further 
tears came instead. Old Lonesome’s face was set like 
flint ; there was no sign that the child’s appeal had mad 
the faintest impression on him. 3ut he was not 
murderer; he could not ride away and leave her t 
perish perchance in the storm. He stood silent a space 
then, ‘‘Come,”’ he said, ‘‘you must bide with me to-night 
I’ll set you afore me on the horse, and we’! 
be getting on.’’ He mounted, and lifted her in front of 
him ; and they went forward. Exhausted, the child, hel 
in the circle of his arm, leant against him. 

A couple of miles, and Lonesome Farm was reached 
a low, grey house, bleak and bare, prey to all the wind 
of Heaven. 

Lonesome helped clumsily to brush the snow from the 
child’s garments. ‘‘Get you in,” he commanded. “Dra 
to the fire and warm yourself. And get them shoes and 
stockings off. They’re sodden wet.” 

Taking a candle, he went upstairs, and was some time 
away. He returned with some garments that had been 
his wife’s; he had hunted them out of a chest in the 
attic. “Here,”’ said he, “strip off that wet frock, an’ 
put on these petticoats, an’ wrap yourself in this shawl.” 

He took out the supper, kept hot in the oven, and 
helped his grand-daughter liberally, cogitating meanwhile 
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THE COLLEGE 
OF NURSING 


LIMITED. 
Established 1916. 


MEMBERSHIP OVER 19,000. 








The College Register represents a powerful organisa- 
tion which exists to voice the needs of Trained Nurses 
through the Council they have themselves elected. 


The Members of the College have helped to secure 
State Registration for Nurses, better economic con- 
ditions, an Accident and Illness Insurance, and the 
Nation’s Fund to help the Profession at large. 


There are Scottish and Irish Boards, Local Centres, 
Clubs and Ciub-Rooms, a Rest Home at Bonchurch, 
Isle of Wight. Scholarships and Grants have been 
awarded to qualify Members as Sister Tutors, Health 
Visitors, and Midwives. There is a Loan Fund, Free 
Legal Advice, a Bulletin issued quarterly, and a 
College Badge. 


Trained Nurses who are not already Members, 
should help their Profession by applying for particulars, 


to :— 
The Secretary, 
The College of Nursing, Limited, 
7, Menrietta Str: et, Cavendish Square, 
Lonagon, W.1. 
Or to- 
8, Drumsheuch Gardens 
EDINBURGH. 
(Sco tish Ro»rd). 


Or to— 
54, Fitzwilliam Square, 
DUBLIN. 
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BAILLIERES NURSES’ COM- 
PLETE MEDICAL DICTIONARY 


Edited by Constance M. Dovuruwairte, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. 

The pronunciation of each word is given, the chief 
symptoms of the different diseases are noted, the nursing 
treatment described and in certain cases the possible 
medical treatment is indicated, so that the nurse may 
know what to prepare in readiness for the doctor. A 
section dealing with Poisons and a number of useful tables 
for rapid reference are included 

Second Edition. Pocket size. Pp. 

3s. net (postage 3d. ). 


ATLAS OF ELECTRO-DIAGNOSIS 
AND THERAPEUTICS 


By F. Miramonp De Laroquetre, M.D. Translated 
by M&xy Cut eruam, lame Infirmeére Militaire ; Médaille 
de la Rec-nnaissance Francaise. With foreword by 
Rorert Knox, M.D. 

Demy 8vo. With 69 Plates and Illustrations. 
15s. net (postage 9d. ). 


LESSONS ON MASSAGE 


By Marcaretr D. Pavcmer, formerly Instructor of 
Mass» ge to the Nursing Staff of the London Hospital. 
Fifth Edition. Pp. xvi+340, with 136 Illustrations 
(plain and coloured). Price, 12s. net (postage 8d. ), 


viii+206. Price, 


Price, 


SURGICAL 
TECHNIQUE 


NURSING AND 


A Book for Nurses, Dressers, House Surgeons, etc., 
by Cuartrs P.- Curtpe, B.A., F.R.C.S_ (Eng.), late 
Bt.-Col, R. A.M.C. (T.), Senior Surgeon Royal Portsmouth 
Hospital, ete. 

Third Edition. Pp. xii+237. With 11 Plates and 
98 illustrations in the text. Price, 6s. net (postage 4d. ). 


INDEX TO PRACTICAL NURSING 

By J. Basty Cook, M.D., D.P.H., Medical 
Superintendent of Isleworth Infirmary 

lt sets out ina clear and concise manner the different 
steps in the performance of various procedures in prac- 
tical nursing. ‘To tacilitate reference the subjects are 
arranged in alphabetical order. Second Edition. 
Pp. vi+170. Vrice. 6s net (postage 5d.). 


AIDS to ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS 


By J. Macros Reppine, F.R.C.8., Surgical Radio- 
grapher, Guy’s Hospital; late Assistant in X-Ray and 
Electro-therapeutic Departments Charing Cross Hospital, 
ete. 

Pp. viii + 196. 
(postage 5d.) 


THE DUTIES OF SISTERS IN 
SMALL HOSPITALS 


By Fevicre Norton (Royal Portsmouth Hospital). 
Price, 3s, 6d. net (postage 3d.) 


With 16 Illustrations. Price, 5s. net 
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as to where he should bestow her for the night. He 
brought pillows and blankets from his room, and contrived 
a very passable makeshift on the settle. Seeing the child 
was nearly dropping with fatigue, he heated some milk, 
and put into it something from a black bottle—his infal- 
lible remedy against chills, and bade the child drink. 

(he child slept the heavy sleep of exhaustion on the 
settle. Lonesome put out the lights, and made up the 
fre; and sat far into the night, watching her, and think 
ing—thirteen years old she was, and so small, so frail! 

Bringing children into the world,” he growled to 
himself, ‘‘that are unfitted to battle with it! An’ then to 
be half-starved into the bargain. Why couldn’t she ha’ 
wed some fine, upstanding chap—there were plenty about 
instead o’ yon weakling?’ 

[he little lass—she had pluck, too, he mused, to brave 
the journey and the storm, as she had done; and—what 
would cost her most of all, for she was naturally shy and 
timid—to brave meeting him, a stranger to her, ‘‘an’ 
likely I’ve been mada out a kind of ogre,’ he thought 
with her petition. Or was it all a put-up game between 
them to work on his feelings? No; the child’s manner 
was too simple and straightforward. He knew now 
she had that look in her from her whom 


whence eyes ; 
he had last seen lying white and still in her coffin; her 
mother’s mother, after whom she was named. ‘‘’Tis she 


ks out of her eyes, and pleads every time I look at 
her,”” he muttered 


* * * * * 7 


Next day the storm had ceased. “ But,” said Lonesome 
to Janet, ‘‘you can’t go home to-day. The roads are not 

” After a moment's silence, Janet asked if she might 
write to her mother. “I'll see to that,” said Lonesome 
curtly ; and did so by sending a telegram from the village 
post-office, with just the two words, ‘‘Janet safe,” and 
his name on it. 

At dark, returning from his final round on the farm, 
to see that all was right for the night, Lonesome paused 
in his kitchen doorway. The table was spread for tea; 
a lordly fire burned on the hearth ; and Janet, curled up on 
the settle, was softly singing carols to herself. With a 
child’s unquestioning faith, she assumed that, because 
her grandfather had taken her in, and was kind to her in 
1 gruff fashion, all would be well; her parents would 
be helped, therefore she was happy. Clearly, albeit softly, 
rang her sweet, childish voice. *‘Love and Joy come 
to you,” she sang.... Love and Joy come to him! 
Ah, but they had fled! . But what if they could be 
brought back again... by the little singer there in the 
frelit dusk? How if Christmas should be kept again, 

all its glory, at Lonesome Farm? With holly-decked 
alls and blazing hearth, with merriment and good cheer, 

d yonder little lass to share it? What if Christmas 
joy-bells should once more find an echo in his heart? 

*. The seed of a plan to bring it about germinated in 
lonesome’s mind as he listened. 

He strode forward. ‘‘ Well, little lass,’—he spoke more 
genially than she had yet heard him-—“singing Christmas 
carols, eh? Thou hast a pretty voice, too.” 

She gave a quick answering smile; her face flushed with 
pleasure. Lonesome stood looking down at her keenly. 
‘Little lass, would’st like to spend Christmas here with 
me? ’’ he asked abruptly. 

Her eyes shone: “‘Oh, Grandfather, I'd 
Then suddenly the delight died out of her face. 
looked wistfully up at him, but was mute. 

“Ay. ay,” he said, “I understand. I'll drive you to 
see your mother to-morrow. And you shall take her what 
vou will for a Christmas present. But you shall spend 
Christmas here with me.” 


» 


love to— 


She 


* * * . . 7 


The trap stopped before the door of a mean street, 
where squalid children ceased their play to crowd round, 
staring. 

Without ceremony, Lonesome pushed open the door, and 
led Janet ‘in. 

A low, dark room, barely furnished; a man, weak and 
wasted looking, cowering over the all but fireless grate ; 
and a woman standing by, who looked up with a cry 





of “Father!’’ In her bent figure, her lined and sorrowful 
face, Lonesome could scarcely trace the once bonny lass 
that was his daughter. He gave a keen and comprehensive 
glance round, and then spoke, trying to hide the intensity 
of his feelings by the gruffness of his manner. 

““Here’s your girl, safe and sound, thanks to me,” he 
said ; and, putting a fat leathern pouch on the table, ‘‘and 
here’s money—what she came to ask me for—to tide you 
over your trouble. An’ out yonder in the trap there's 
food. I promised her you shouldn’t go hungry over 
Christmas. And hark ye! for this child’s sake you shall 
not want while there’s sickness in the house. But she’s 
to go back with me—if she will—and be mine henceforth. 
Stay ”"—as the woman made a passionate exclamation— 
“will you forbid that she should come, and fill the place 
you left empty? For her sake you can’t, for it means 
that she’ll have food and clothing, warmth and comforts 
that she needs, and that you can’t give her. All that’s 
mine shall be hers—now and when I’m gone—if she comes 
with me.” He addressed the child, who had gone to her 
mother’s side. “Now, little choose! Wilt come 
wi’ me, an’ bring a bit o’ joy into thy lonely old grand 
dad’s life? They call me harsh, but I’ll not be so to 
thee! Nor was I wi’ thy mother, when she was in the 
place I want thee to fill. So come, little lass, back wi’ 
me, an’ it'll be better for thee, an’ for thy father an’ 
mother.”’ 

He ceased ; a spell of silence held the man and woman ; 
involuntarily, they waited the child’s decision. The 
woman, her face hidden in her apron, sobbed softly; the 
man sat gloomily, with downcast eyes. ’ 

From one to the other, and back to her grandfather's 
face, wavered the child’s clear gaze. She looked to her 
parents in mute appeal, as if for aid in the answer she 
must give. 

Lonesome held out his hand, fixing compelling, hungry 
eyes upon her; but suddenly she shrank back, clutched 
her mother’s skirt, and buried her face therein 

Lonesome’s face fell and darkened; he swung on his 
heel, and laid his hand on the door. 

Then, with a little cry, Janet sprang to him, catching 
him by the coat. “Grandfather—Grandfather!’’ she 
pleaded. ‘‘I can’t leave Dad an’ Mam! I’m all they've 
got—Mam often said so! but oh! Grandfather, I want to 
come with you, too! Take us all! ‘Take us all!” She 
caught his hands, and looked up in his face, the tears 
running down hers. Then, in an agony of supplication, 
she unconsciously adopted the attitude of all suppliants, 
and fell on her knees, repeating, ‘“‘Take us all! Take 
us all!” 

To Lonesome, looking down at her, it seemed that. in 
her looks, her voice—above all, in her eyes, he could see 
and hear that, long-dead young wife he had so loved. He 
released one hand, and covered his face for some seconds 

Then he raised the child, put his arm about her, and 
drew her to his side. Looking at the other two: ‘Little 
lass has won the day,” he said. 

* * 7 * * . 


lass, 


So Christmas was kept at Lonesome Farm as of old; 
old Lonesome was lonely no longer, for his daughter, her 
husband and Janet were with him. Janet, who walked 
beside him over the farm, her hand in his; who nestled 
beside him on the settle, joined her fresh young voice 
with his in singing Christmas hymns and carols. Love 
and Joy, Peace and Goodwill, had come to him again. 





In the beauty of the liiies, Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom which transfigures you and me 


Gop, who registers the cup 
Of mere cold water, for His sake 


To a disciple rendered up, 
Disdains not His thirst to slake; 
At the poorest love that was ever 
And because my heart. I proffered, 
With true love trembling at the brim, 
He suffers me to follow Him 

For ever. 


offered 
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and 


well lighted, 
warmed room, a district nurse sat alternate:y reading 


N a well-ventilated, comfortably 
and meditating; the book she read was: ‘The History 
of the Advancement and Progress of District Nurses,” an 
ancient volume, published 1941 a.p. She thought of the 
work THEN and Now, and wondered how people really 
did exist one thousand years ago, when knowledge of 
tricity was in its promising infancy. 

called at 


e1e¢ 
She mapped out her day's work; 
immediately touched an 


7 a.m., she 
electric button, which set in 
motion the mechanism which filled her bath with clean 
water at a temperature of 105° Fah.; after bathing and 
dressing she touched another button which brought her 
breakfast, piping hot and perfectly cooked, from the 
Central Café on to her breakfast table. All food was 
conveyed in airtight vessels of exquisite design and work- 
manship, which trave!led along specially constructed wires 
and communicated with the dining-room in every house. 

Compared with the tables of 1920, Nurse’s breakfast- 
table was remarkable, its surface was marble, and in the 
table legs were fastened pipes containing hot water; 
around the pipes was a metal vacuum, this idea being 
handed down through the ages from the Thermos flask. 

Her breakfast over she touched the spring, which sank 
the table top and immersed it and the china in boiling 
water containing a cleansing agent; the table top and 
dishes having been etliciently cleansed and sterilised, the 
plates, etc., which had dried themselves, were electro 
phoned back to the Central Café, and the table top re- 
placed itself. 

Her fresh instructions for the day appeared on the 
wall, they were written at the houses of doctors and 
patients, and by a special light apparatus were reprv- 
duced and remained until she had visited the various 
people. 

After noting these, Nurse went into her aeroplane shed, 








and as she sat on the seat of her plane the roof of the 
shed automatically lifted, out she flew along the air 
track, making her various calls; it was an easy morning, 

ly fifty-nine visits. At every house dressings were 
sterilised, water sterilised and vays at the right tem- 





perature, everything surgically clean, babies’ clothing 
made so as to be easily adjusted with the acme of com 
fort for the baby, even the windows were made to secure 
the aeroplane and admit the Nurse; so even one hundred 
per morning for Nurse to pay made her just 
comfortably busy. 

Although the morning had slack one, Nurse 
was wearied; it had been so monotonous to listen to the 
complaints about light and darkness; the Marconi of the 
age had promised an invention which would dispel dark- 

for sixteen hours out of the twenty-four ; 
already he had diffused the heat from the equator over the 
whole world, thus maintaining always a temperature never 
less than 65°, or*higher than 75°, and had also controlled 
the wind and rain; there was always a pleasant breeze 
to circulate the air, a shower once a day to filter it, and 
due notice was always given when this rain would take 
place, but it seemed so sad to the people that they had 
such few hours of daylight in the—what used to be— 
winter months, and they were clamouring to have light 
diffused and regulated also. Nurse could only tell them 
to hope on, have patience, and all-would be well. 
After luncheon, conducted on the same scheme as break 


wisit 
WASILS 


been a 





entirely 


ness 





fast, Nu commenced the history book, and so in- 
terested was she that she resolved to aviate up to the 
British Museum the next day and study the original cos 


tumes of district nurses, their district bags, baskets, and 
appliances preserved from 1887. The illustrations in the 
book were so grotesque that the visit promised to be most 
amusing, and again she reflected that the change of uni 
form had only been practically recent, from 2000 a.p., 
when the general public themselves had urged the neces- 
sity for washable bonnets, hats, cloaks, and dresses and 
aprons that would show the dirt, not conceal it; but 
Nurse had the justice to admit that under existing con- 
ditions in 1887 the old costume was the best costume of 
the period. 

One of the most amusing anecdotes in the history book 
was the storv of the thriftv nurse who made one bonnet 
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A FAIRY TALE FOR NURSES 





last twelve years by brushing blue dye over it ove 
spring and autumn and putting new ribbon on in th 
spring and turning it in the autumn, thus appearing ne 
bonneted twice yearly. Judged by the standard q 
cleanliness in 2921 a.p., this process appeared highly ip 
sanitary, as all apparel, including boots, were ster 
at least once a week; this was a universal custom 
compulsory by the Government. 

Nurse put down the book at 4 p.m. and pressed th 
button for tea and toast. After tea she went to ths 
aeroplane shed, but—what was that? She fell dov 1 au 
interminable abyss into Christmas 1920, and woke uy 


W. A. Kenpair 


LITTLE BROTHER 
Grow no such thistles now as used to grow. 
Munched six before the moon was up, so know— 
Pricked not my palate; had no juice at all. 
Throw myself down and think, in shade of wall. 


My mother, wise old ass, she used to say 

(She died a while ago; was’t yesterday ’) 

Strange things had happened when I was a foal. 
Will rub my shoulders, kick a little, roll, 

Heels in the air. Now think again a bit. 

What did she tell of? Oh, ay, that was it: 

Said that one day—said that the moon was round 
O’ nights just then—said that two strange men found 
Our fenced-in paddock, and unlatched the gate; 
Laid back my ears; strange men did always hate, 
I, foal-like, clumsy, large head, puffed-out cheeks; 
How old then? Reckon quite a lot of weeks. 


They led us out along a stony way, 

I murm’ring softly, practising my bray. 
Remember how the folk that gathered round 
Threw cloths on me, and then, upon the ground, 
Made pretty path for us to walk upon. 

My mother said, ‘‘ A great day, this, my son.”’ 


Then someone, very gentle, spoke to me; 

Was a kind man; had eyes like stars; and he 
Spoke gently too to the wise ass my mother. 
Thrust nose in’s hand. He called me “ Little Brother, 
Tickled my ears, and stroked my shaggy head. 
Brayed nicely to him; he knew what I said, 
Like Balaam. (That’s a story that we tell; 
Happ’d in our family, so know it well.) 

Mounted me then, and liked to feel his hand 
Patting my neck; felt very proud and grand, 
Walking on pretty things the folk were throwing; 
Felt very big, as never would stop growing. 


And lo, next day, strange marks. so my wise mother 
Said, grew along my back and shoulders, other 
Than ever seen on any ass before; 

Said no ass ever such strange markings bore. 


Thinking of things makes both my shoulders prick, 
And down along my back, like when you flick 

The flies that settle where your hairy skin 

Has chafed against the harness and worn thin. 


Would like once more to trot along that way. 
Grow no such thistles now as in young day. 


Am getting old, suppose, same as my mother. 
But different, she said, ‘‘not like any other.” 


Will paw the earth, roll, kick up lots of dust, 
Bite the fence top; oughtn’t, of course, but must. 


The moon is round to-night; might be full day. 
Wonder if Someone ever comes this way? 


G. V. 
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T least three features of Wolsey 
v Underwear deserve the special 
consideration of practitioners and 
nurses who may frequently be 
charged with the responsibility of 
making Underwear-recommendations 
to their patients. 
Wolsey is PURE WOOL. Not only that, but 
Wolsey Wool is selected with infinite care by 
men who are happily in a position to choose the 
best. By that we mean the most elastic, soft, 
absorbent, sound-stapled wool. The Wolsey 
Company, being their own spinners, are further 
able to see that at this stage the best qualities 
of the wool are preserved and developed. 
Wolsey is HYGIENIC. All Wolsey Underwear 
is manufactured in modern sanitary factories— 


Wolsey for real Service 


Best to wear—best to recommend 


not respun from woollen materials—by healthy 
British workers, under conditions of scrupulous 
cleanliness. The wool being ew, Wolsey is free 
from all risk of impurity or infection. Every 
stage of manufacture tends to cleanse and purify 
it still further. 


Wolsey gives SERVICE. Despite the more or less 
high price of Wolsey, the Service Wolsey yields 
makes it an incomparable investment. Its great 
absorbency, protective power, comfort in wear, be- 


haviour in the wash (you get new Wolsey free if 


any garment shrinks) have earned for jt the greatest 
patronage accorded to any brand of 
underwear in the world. There is 
absolutely no finer money-value. 


The manufacturers are again able to 
undertake the making of Specta/ Sizes 
for people of ultra-unusual _ build. 
Orders for these should preferably be 
placed through the customary retailers. 





Wolsey is sold by all good Hoster:, Outfitters and Stores, but any difficulty in obtaining will 
promptly be adjusted by sending a card to the Manufacturers, WOLSEY LTD., LEICESTER. 














and agreeable sense of skin health. 


Subifol Soap 


The regular use of Subitol Soap will keep the skin free from redness and 
irritation, and preserve the hands from the corrosive and roughening effect 
of Antiseptic lotions. No other soap conveys the same soothing 


Insist on getting Subitol Soap. 


g, comforting 
Subitol soap keeps the hands white. 





CHAS, ZIMMERMANN & CO. (Chem.) Ltd., Medical Dept., 9-10, St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C, 3 








e 
apdin-Veda 
Regd 
Hasty and irregular meals taken when fatigued 
impair digestion. Papain-Dega—the ideal 


digestive—astists the natural function—it does 
not set up a habit. Papain-Dega is active in 


any media—Acid Alkali or Neutral. 
Chas. Zimmermann & Co. (Chem.), Ltd., 


Medical Department, 
9-10, St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C. 3. 
British Firm. 





British Interests, 











A itori 
-Anusol Suppositories 
Nonstoxic Noneirritant 

On account of slow dissolution,the Medicament 
is kept in contact with inflamed membrane for 
a prolonged period. Anusol Suppositories 
promote liquefaction of impacted faeces. In- 
dicated in chronic Hemorrhoids, Anal, Rectal 
and Vaginal affections. 

Prolonged treatment does not impair natural 
function. Boxes of 10. 


Chas. Zimmermann & Co. (Chem.), Ltd., 


Medical Department, 
9-10, St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C. 3. 
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“ECLIPSE” HOT WATER 


“ Eclipse” 
treatment in its manufacture. 


OW the building up of the “neck 
recently, been 


oft-recurring trouble of leaky necks. 


overcome, the little sketches below show 


achieved. Also you will notice that the 


N 


addition, the ‘‘ Eclipse’ 


the rubber covering, (1 
absolutely Watertight. 


— 


j / 

I \ I 

L X 

OLD STYLE 
This sketch shows, where, 

irse of time, the action of The Patent Rubber Covered 

water permeates between the Screw Stopper, No. 107940, 
rass socket and rubber in section. 


causing leakage. 


HE BOTTLE 
London,” at the London India Rubber Works, Established in 1847. 


has therefore the advantage of experience and 





is 


of an india-rubbe: 
a technical difficulty, viz, the permanent fixing of the 
necessary brass socket to the rubber in such a manner as to prevent the 


will still be fitted with the 
effectually seals the bottle and eliminates loss of washer. 
below shows the Patent Washer in section, the black solid parts representing 
gripping the brass flange making it a fixture, (2 
ing a broad solid rubber seating, which, when screwed down, renders the bottle 


The 
(No 


socket 


rend 


water leakage 


made by ‘‘ Ingram’s, 


The 


scientific 


bottle has, until 


Y the New Patent Constructed Neck this “bugbear” has been completely 
at a glance how this has been 
formation 
enables the bottle to be filled easily and rapidly without fear of splashing. 


of the new socket 


Patent Washer which 
The little sketch 


present- 


NEW STYLE. 


Patent Constructed Neck 





118022) shows the brass 

embedded in rubber, 
w impossible for 
to occur. 


ering it n¢ 


A USEFUL XMAS 
PRESENT, 


INGRAM’S 
‘“* ECLIPSE” 
HOT WATER 

BOTTLE, 








BRITISH MADE. 


CAN BE PURCHASED 
AT ANY HIGH-CLASS 
CHEMISTS OR 
STORES. 

















For over twenty yearsthe N.O.A 
Ltd. has brought practical experi- 
ence of nurses needs to the making of 
nurses Outfits. Garments previously 
often looked all right—if the nurse 
and regulations had been made to 
suit the Outfits. The registered 
trade mark ‘* Danco’’ is an assurance 
that the garment is made to suit the 
nurse and the regulations. It’s a 
huge difference—one that well- 
dressed nurses recognise 
SISTER MARY CLOAK. 
\ very becoming all-weather Cape Cloak, 
na wide variety of inter 
abardines and Coatings . trom 
NETLEY UNIFORM DRESS. 


skirt, broad hem and 





Roomy comfortable 
two rrow tuck ( 
In a wide range of 
19/11. Dou \ 
Sicilian Alpaca, 63/« 


FREE .—Art Cataloeus 7.21 
mtaining goiliustrations of dis- 
tinctive wear and nurses re- 
utsites. Self-measurement form 
and Patterns. (Please indicate 
fabrics.) A fostcard will do 


bishop sleeves. 
from 


45/- 


durable Cottons 


ear serges, 











STOCKPORT : Carlyle House. 

LONDON : 179 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

LIVERPOOL : 57b Renshaw Street. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 147 Northumberland Street. 

BIRMINGHAM: 3 Ryder Street, Central Hall Buildings. 

MANCHESTER: 22, 23& 24 Exchange Arcade, Deans- 
Gate. (First Floor.) 


First Floor.) 





XY 


‘Nurses Outfitting Association | 
LTD. 
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In the 


and out. 
Let Bovril help you to 


maintain 


cheerfulness,and endurance. 
At all times, day and night, 


Bovril w 
you for y« 


to keep y 
Both on duty and off, as a 


nourishing light refresh- 
ment, make Bovril your 
standby. 

You always give your 


patients Bovril ; don’t omit 


to take it 


BOVRIL 


ward— 


your patience, 


ill serve to brace 
yur work and help 
ou going, 


yourself. 
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FROM MY WINDOW 


eeu te going to be ‘* marrit’’ at Christ- 
N mas after all—old Dobson’s nephew would 
be put off no longer. He also impressed upon her, 
firmly but kindly, that part of her day must belong 
to him, so now she is busily training her successor 
in what she calls “‘ yon’s little ways.”’ 

She'll be fair wild if you pit th’ hot water jug 
doon on ‘that bit polished table wi’ her buiks,’’ I 
heard her say in a reproachful whisper, as the new 
avival, Emmeline by name, unloaded my tea-tray 
hurriedly. I did not know I had ever been “‘wild ”’ 
since the days that Maggie has known me; so 
miny things that would have vexed me once seem 
not worth sighing over now. But evidently Maggie 
has sensed original sin, and is not to be deceived 
by a placid exterior which smiles ‘‘ Never mind! ”’ 
and thinks the more. 

[ had a fancy to give her her’ wedding dress 
In my mind I chose for her a soft shade of blue, 
not too light, but a useful colour. 

When I suggested this she shook her head. 

‘Tis verra kind of you, Mem,”’ she said, 
speaking very primly and precisely, ‘‘ but I hae 
ought my goon mysel’, an’ Mrs. Frobisher is goin’ 
t> mak’ it oop for me.’”’ 

Though rather awed by the mention of *‘ Mrs. 
'robisher,’’ who displays a chaste notice, Modes et 

bes, in the front window of her red-brick villa, 

was quite unprepared for the ‘‘ goon ’’ itseli—a 
ength of exquisitely soft white silk that must have 
ipped deep into Maggie’s savings. 

‘* Mebbe you think I hae wastit my siller,’’ she 
kaid, guessing shrewdly my unspoken thought. 
' But I'll not be marrit mair than once, please 
God, and I'd like ’’—she was blushing a little now, 
and her nice blue eyes had grown shy and wistful 
—‘* I'd like my mon aye to remember me as I 
luikit on my wedding morn.”’ 

Dear Maggie. . . . I think that ‘‘ mon ”’ of hers 
will always find her good to look upon. For what 
beauty she has is that which goes with a sweet 
and unselfish nature. 





* Pa * * * 


The carol- singers came round last night. A 
reeping mist hung over the river, but high in the 
kky were the shining stars that a child once called 
bits of heaven peeping through.’’” We had 
“ Good King Wenceslas ’’ and several more that 
are beloved of village choirs, and then a carol 
that was new to me. ‘‘ Young Steve,’’ whose 
voice is pure delight though his mind’s a kalei- 
loscope of mischief, sang it by himself, and his 
lear true notes rose high and higher still, till 
Ithey died away like the song of a soaring lark. 
All the prayers of the pain-stricken, toil-worn 
parth, all the longings that lie too deep for words, 
were expressed in that melody... . 


‘ Where shepherds watched their flocks long, long ago 
God’s lamps looked down upon them as they lay, 
And, like His spirit, speaking soft and low, 
The wandering wind went whispering on its way. 








The wandering wind went whispering on its way. 
Then all around them .broke a wondrous sight, 
And, brighter than the dawning of the day, 
The glory of the Lord lit up the night 


Light of the world, shine on the earth again ! 
We long, Lord Christ, to see Thy face so fair. 
R , repeat for us the sweet refrain, 
harps of gold! O voices of the air!” 
L. G. 








FROM A NURSE’S DIARY 
** TRAVELLERS.” 


“TS ORTY miles from Hyde Park Corner,’’ the mile 

stone said. Very interesting to tourists, no doubt, 
but not very helpful to a nurse on a new district! The 
directions given me had been sufficiently, vague, for I 
had been told that I should find my patient in a caravan 
just behind a red “bungalow on Wiggs Green, and there 
was no sign of either. 

““Can you tell me where Wiggs Green is?” I asked a 
little girl in charge of some cows “This is Wigg’s 
Green,’ she answered. 

‘‘Have you seen a caravan where there is a new baby? "’ 
No, she hadn't. ‘ 

I dragged my bicycle across the heath to the only 
cottage in sight. “Yes, a little further on,” they told 
me. 

I mounted once more and rode on, until I saw some 
smoke rising behind trees. There was a gipsy encamp- 
ment, sure enough, but how to get to it? For the grass 
was like a swamp; the road was a bog, and the rain 
was coming down in torrents. However, I managed to 
pick my way through and found myself at length at the 
door of a caravan. 

It was rather close quarters. The bed was at the 
extreme end of the caravan; one chair, several boxes, and 
a large cooking-stove made up the rest of the equipment. 
The place swarmed with children. 

I sat down on a bex, put the basin on a chair and 
began to bathe the baby, my proceedings being watched by 
the grandmother, a dark, handsome woman. ** And 
haven’t you never been married yourself? ’’ she asked. I 
admitted the humiliating fact. Spinsters, I imagine, are 
unknown in the gipsy world! 

“Well, I never! What a number of nurses ain’t never 
been married. Stage nurses, too.” 

*‘Stage nurses?” I murmured, puzzled 

‘Elderly nurses,” she explained. (Staid /) 

“‘What do you gipsies do in the winter?’’ I asked, 
“‘or don’t you call yourselves gipsies’’’ for I was sud 
denly aware by her silence that she didn’t like the word. 

‘*No, Nurse. There's gipsies and travellers. My father 
was a rich man; he lived in Winchester, and was fed 
with a golden spoon!” 

‘‘Where do all these children go to school?” I asked, 
bringing her back to dull reality. 

“They don’t go. You never went, did you, Betty?” 
she asked her daughter. 

“‘A week at Petersfield,” was the answer. 
gettable week, I should imagine. 

‘‘None of my children have had any scholarship,’’ the 
old woman went on. ‘‘They can none of them read and 
write. Now an aunt of mine never went to school in 
her life. yet she was a handsome scholar. What do you 
think of that, Nurse’?’’ .I thought it didn’t fit in very 
well with the story of the golden spoon! Still, life is 
full of inconsistencies. Finally, lighting a cigarette, she 
asked whether I smoked, and when I owned that I did 
sometimes at home, she said she, could see it in my 
face. 

“By the colour?”’ I asked, apprehensively. 

But what really gave me away was the tobacco stain om 
my finger! 


An unfor- 
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CHRISTMAS CANDIES 


O you. want to taste the sweets of popularity—to see 

small faces flush with joy at your approach, and 
bright eyes glisten when you touch your bag? hen, 
you own so much as a gas ring and a very few shillings to 
spend at a grocery, you can play fairy godmother at will. 
There are few things that children enjoy so much as home- 
made sweets, and any of the following you will find quite 
wholesome, and most unlikely to upset them. The great 
thing is te distribute your ‘“‘candies” after a meal and 
not before. If a small child suffers from indigestion those 
containing nuts or cocoanut must be denied him. 


VANILLA TOFFEE. 
Ingredtents : 


1 lb. of white sugar, teaspoonful of essence of 
1 gill of water, vanilla, 
1 small tin of condensed 2 ozs. of margarine. 

milk, 


. 
Melt the sugar with the margarine over a clear fire, and 
add the water and condensed milk. Boil gently for about 
forty minutes, stirring so that it may not burn, and before 
pouring it out on to a well-greased dish add the essence of 
vanilla for flavouring. Lemon-juice may be used instead 
if preferred. 

GOLDEN TorFEeE SQvUAREs. 


Ingredients : 


4 teaspoonful of essence of 
lemon, 
Some icing sugar. 


4 ozs. of golden syrup, 

1 oz. of butter (or marga- 
rine), 

4 ozs. of Demerara sugar, 


Melt the butter or margarine and stir in the sugar and 
zolden syrup, beating all together with a wooden spoon. 
Bring slowly to the boil, and then boil fast for ten minutes, 
when the toffee should be done. Add the essence of lemon 
when you have taken it off the fire, pour the mixture on to 
a well-greased dish, and before it has quite hardened cut 
it into squares with a pair of scissors. Roll each square 
lightly in icing sugar. 


ORANGE FupGE. 


Ingredtents : 
1 lb. of brown sugar, The grated rind of an 
4 oz. of margarine or orange, 
butter, 1 cupful of finely chopped 


3 tablespoonfuls of milk, nuts. 


Melt the sugar with the butter or margarine and add the 
milk, orange rind, and the finely-chopped nuts; bring to 
the boil, and boil for three minutes, stirring briskly. Then 
take the mixture off the fire, and beat with a wooden spoon 
for twenty minutes. Pour out on a well-greased dish, brush 
lightly with sugar, and set aside in a cool place to harden. 


Sturrep Dates. 
Ingredients: 


An equal quantity of large 
dates and walnuts, 


A little sugar. 


Soak the dates in cold water overnight, then steam them 
gently until they are tender, when the stones should be 
carefully removed. In place of each put one of the wal- 
nuts, previously shelled and peeled. Press the date back 
into shape, dust over with sugar, and keep for two or three 
days before eating. 


* Cocoanut Canby. 
Ingredients : 
5 lb. of desiccated cocoa- 1 teaspoonful of lemon 
nut, juice. 


4 Ib. of loaf sugar, 


Dissolve the sugar in 1 gill (two tablespoonfuls) of water, 
bring to the boil, and stir in the cocoanut. Continue stir- 
ring until the mixture flakes, then add the lemon-juice, and 
pour on to a well-greased dish or marble slab. 





CHOCOLATE CARAMELS. 
Ingredients: 
golden 1 teacupful of brown sugar, 


1 teacupful of 


syrup, oz. of margarine or 
1 gill of milk, butter, 
1 dessertspoonful of gly- 1 teacupful of powdered 
cerine, chocolate. 


Melt the golden syrup, sugar, milk, and butter together in 
an aluminium or enamelled saucepan, bring to the boil, 
stirring briskly, and then add the glycerine. Boi! al 
together for about five minutes, then e the saucepan of 
the fire and beat in the chocolate powder very thoroughly 
Return the saucepan to the fire again, and boil unti! the 
mixture hardens when a little is dropped into a glass of 
cold water. Pour into a well-greased tin, and cut into 
squares when cold. 
BaRLeY Svcar. 
Ingredients: 
Half the white of an egg, 1 teaspoonful 
12 ozs. of loaf sugar, juice. 
Dissolve the sugar over the fire in one gill of water, with 
half the white of .an egg, and continue stirring after the 
mixture boils until it begins to candy. Add the lemon- 
juice, and boil up quickly again until once more it candies 
—then pour it very thinly over a well-greased dish or tin 
Cut it into twists when nearly cool, and twist it into fancy 


of le 10n 


shapes. 
PEPPERMINT CREAMS. 
Ingredtents : 
8 ozs. of icing sugar, 4 drops of peppermint 
1 tablespoonful of milk or essence. 
cream, 


Pass the sugar through a very fine sieve into a basin; add 
the peppermint essence, one drop at a time, and then the 
milk, working it in with the tips of your fingers until you 
have a thick, smooth paste which comes quite cleanly away 
from the sides of the basin. Now knead it on a marble 
slab or pastry board which has been well dusted with 
sugar; if it leaves your fingers quite clean, and does not 
break, it is ready to be rolled out with a sugared rolling 
pin into a paste about half an inch thick. (Should it break, 
this means it is too stiff, and a little more milk should be 
added.) Cut it into circles about the size of half-a-crown 
with a pastry-cutter or the top of a wide-mouthed bottle, 
and leave them on a sugared dish for twenty-four hours, 
when they should be quite crisp. 

If raspberry flavouring and a little cochineal be used 
instead of the peppermint essence, you will have equally 
delicious “‘ Raspberry Creams.” 

Do not forget that in all sweet-making the great secret 
ts to “‘ stir all the time’’/ 

L. G 

Ar the Bristol General Hospital the following nurses 
were prize-winners :—Gold medal, Nurse Jessie Franklin; 
silver medal, Nurse Kate Wells; certificates of efficiency, 
Nurses S. A. Davies and G. Morris. Medical nursing— 
1, Nurse Adeline Jacob; 2, Nurses Constance Barratt and 
Jessie Franklin. Surgical nursing—l, Nurse Winifred 
Banham ; 2, Nurse Jessie Franklin. Physiology—1l, Nurse 
Doris Timmins ; 2, Nurse Ellen Jones. Anatomy—1l, Nurse 
Isabella Swift; 2, Francis Rees. Practical nursing— 
1, Nurse Violet Woodington; 2, Nurse Olive Colman. 
Memorial Prize to the best nurse of her year, Nurse 
Jessie Franklin. 


Tue 17lst annual report of the Liverpool Royal In- 
firmary states that: ‘‘In order to put an end to the 
present unsatisfactory position of housing nurses outside 
the nurses’ home, the committee have definitely decided 
to proceed with the erection of the new nurses’ home. It 
is necessary to provide accommodation for 50 nurses at 
once, but it is proposed to build only a section unless 
sufficient funds are forthcoming to enable the whole to be 
taken in-hand. An appeal will shortly be made and it 1s 
to be hoped generous responses will be forthcoming, to 
enable the Committee to avail themselves of an offer of 
£4,000 from the British Red Cross.”’ 
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GENERAL TECHNIQUE 


Treat Yourself 


to This Professional Book This Christmas. 


N.B.—Book Buying at Christmas is the only buying we do not regret when 
Christmas is over—particularly when the book we buy is a serious and 
specialist one that will help us in our profession. If you buy this sound 
new text-book for Nurses on ‘*‘SURGICAL OPERATIONS”’ before 
Christmas, you may pay for it on the convenient ‘‘ Waverley’’ terms after 
Christmas. But we ask you to 
EXAMINE IT FIRST, 
FOR ONE WE ER, AT YOUR LEISURE 
AT HOME, OR IN HOSPITAL, OR WHERE NURSING A CASE. 
We pay carriage both ways if you decide not to keep the book. 


SURGICAL OPERATIONS: 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR NURSES, 


By E. W. HEY GROVES, M.D., B.Sc., M.S., F.R.C.S., 


Surgeon Bristol General Hospital; Lecturer in Clinica! Surgery, University of Bristol ; 
Consulting Surgeon to Cosham Memoria! Hospital. 


Study these Sections without Cost or Obligation: 
BREAST AND CHEST 











AMPUTATIONS AND WHAT A BUYER SAYS | EYE, NOSE AND EAR 
EXCISIONS OF OUR METHODS: STOMACH & APPENDIX 
FRACTURES Sih tolssious to ann of cur actanae 4 Te 
BLOOD-VESSELS,NERVES fiw. + HERNIA 
AND TENDONS Boo Goo ernie tie tenet they impee, | ~LtVER.GALL-BLADDER, 
CRANIUM,BRAIN & SPINE in sending these books out on trial, Iam PANCREAS & SPLEEN 


MOUTH, PALATE sure it would be interesting to hear of any URINARY ORGANS 


one who would return them on the score of 


AND TONGUE want of good all-round information. The FEMALE GENERATIVE 


NECK, LARYNX, price and terms are such as to warrant every- ORGANS 


one who requires them in getting them.’ 


TRACHEA, GOITRE APPENDIX INDEX. 
PRAISE FOR “THE WAVERLEY WAY.” 


An esteeme'l customer wrote recently in connection with 











PRAISE FOR THE BOOK. 


Miss ETHEL JONES, Whetstone, London, another of our Specialist Books: ‘* You do well to send 


N. 20, writes: *‘ It is just the book I have been wanting, out books of this character on approval. No one who 
and I think it will be most valuable for every surgical realises the help they can give him in his work is going 
nurse. I shall certainly recommend it.” to send one back if he can avoid it.” 
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To the WAVERLEY BOOK CoO. LTD., 
96, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4. 


This 
FREE 


Please send me, carriage paid, for SEVEN DAYS’ FREE 
EXAMINATION, “SURGICAL OPERATIONS, A_ Text-Book 





Examination FORM for Nurses,” by Doctor Hry Groves. It is understood that I may 


will bring the Volume to you. 


return the volume to you on the eighth day after I receive it, and 
that there the matter ends. If I decide to keep the book, I will for- 
ward to you, on the eighth day, a firs: payment of 2/6, and, beginning 





This book has be@n written in response to numer- 


thirty days after this first payment, four further monthly payments of 


ous requests for a simple account of surgical 5/= each, thus completing the purchase price. 


operations and technique, suitable for nurses 
during their training and for reference afterwards. 


with a short account of the reasons why the 


instruments required, describing the steps of the 


o 
8 
o 


Price for Cash on the cighth day, 21/- 
The planfo'lowed . . . has been to begin 


peration is performed, to continue by naming the IID cnsciceniptetnnniinnes 


perations and concludin by an account of the —— 

— points to be observed in the after-treatment Profession or Occupation 
each condition. 

(From the Author's Preface Address. 

** Surgical Operations."’) 


B.T.G. 192). (State if this Address is Permanent.) 
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NOW 
POSTAGE 


Superior Glacé 
Kid Button, 
Patent Cap. 


PRICE 31, 6 


Post Free 
Superior Glacé Kid 
Lace, Patent Cap 
or Self Cap. 


PRICE 37/6 


Post Free. 
Design 22 B 1. 


Superior Glacé Kid 
Lace, Self Cap. 


price 91/§ 
Post Free, 


Desien 98 8 1, 








At your service through the post. 


‘BENDUBLE’ FOOTWEAR 


GUARANTEED ALL-BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 

The ‘BENDUBLE’ Boots and Shoes give the maximum comfort at the 
minimum cost. They are British made and are as dainty and smart as 
any lady-could wish for. 

They are waterproof, and never lose that unique flexibility which has made 
them so popular with nurses and all ladies who appreciate ease with style. 

You are invited to call at our showrcoms and inspect the splendid 
range of fittings and styles. lf this is impossible, you can be assured 
of a perfect fit and absolute satisfaction through our Posta) Fitting 
Department. 

Send TO-DAY for our Illustrated Booklet, which fully explains our 
Special Postal System and illustrates the various ‘ Benduble’ styles. 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE ‘ BENDUBLE” SHOE 60. | ‘ex. Commerce House, 72, Oxford St. 


Hours 9 te 5 (First Floor), LONDON, W., 1. 


SEND FOR FREE 
FOOTWEAR BOOK. 








turdays 1 





te See advert. in last week’s TIMES for Ward Shoes. ~@ 





JEYES’ FLUID. 


Best and Safest. 


CYLLIN. 


Jeyes’ Special Fiuid. 


CYLLIN MEDICAL. 


A Refined preparation of Cyilin. 


JEYES’ LYSOL (deysol). 
CYLLIN PALATINOIDS. 


Stomachic and intestinal. 


BRANALCANE. 


For Relaxed and Diphtheritic Sore Throats. 


CYLLINETTES (Sanitary Towels) 


JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS CoO., Utd., 64 Cannon Street, E.C. 4 








For the preparation of peptonised 
or partially digested foods. 








Benger’s 
Peptonising Powders 


Benger’s 
Liquor Pancreaticus 





in handy glass tubes. Rapidly 
digest milk, gruel and other 
farinaceous foods. 


Colourless, odourless 
and instantly soluble. 





Full supplies available. 
In boxes of 6 and 12, at all Chemists. 


A nearly tasteless and odour- 

less solution of the digestive 
principles of the 
Pancreas. 


Ane REATICU 
BENGER) 


Sold by all Chemists, 


in 4 oz., 8 oz. and 16 oz. 
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GENERAL NURSING 


TT HE eleventh meeting was held on Friday, December 

i 10th, at the Ministry of Health, Mr. J. C. Priestuey, 
K.C., chairman, presiding. 

Corrace Nurses. 

A letter dated December 2nd was read from the Secre- 
tary of the London Centre of the College of Nursing, in- 
timating that at a members’ meeting on November Wth 
resolution was passed disapproving of a separate register 
r Cottage nurses as unnecessary, and a danger to the 
iblic. Another letter dated December 6th, to the same 
effect, was read from the Secretary of the R.B.N.A., 

iclosing copy of the resolution passed on December 3rd. 


Tue Rues. 

The Council sat for nearly two hours in camera to con- 
ider notes from the Minister of Health on the rules of 
he Council for existing nurses. Consideration was also 
riven to a report of the Registration Committee as to a 
iew rule for future nurses. The Registration Committee 
eported progress in regard to the seal and forms of cer 
ficates. 

Hours or EMPLOYMENT. 

The Council then proceded to consider for the fifth time 
he question of hours of employment with a view to a 
reply to the letter of July 7th from the Minister of Labour 
is to the restriction of hours of work in a Bill to be intro- 
luced shortly. 

Tue Councri’s Dectstons. 

On October 15th the Council deterthined by 13 votes 
to 10 that nurses should be excluded from the proposed 
Hours of Employment Bill, in which it is sought to limit 
working hours to 48 a week. On November 12 the 
Council further resolved by 14 votes to 6, on the motion 
of Dr. Beprorp Prerce, that the Minister of Health be 
asked to introduce a Bill to regulate the hours for nurses 
employed in hospitals or other institutions for the care 
of the sick, and it was also agreed, on the motion of Miss 
R. Cox-Davies (Matron, Royal Free Hospital), ‘‘ That 
the Minister of Health be asked to introduce a maxi- 
mum forty-eight hour week for nurses in attendance on the 
sick.’’ Ineffective opposition was made to the motion by 
Dr. Bedford Pierce on the ground that the words “in 
attendance on the sick”’ might preclude the rendering of 
social service to mental patients by nurses in hospitals 
for the insane. He suggested that ‘“‘and for mental nurses 
whilst in responsible attendance on patients,’ be sub- 
stituted. 

A Compromise SvuGcrstep 

Sm JenneR VERRALL, M.D., now said that the Council 
ought to be aiming at some finality in answering the Minister 
of Labour’s letter. An answer was due. The position was 
quite simple. They had asked to come out of the Labour 
Bill, and within one which it had been decided to ask the 
Minister of Health to promote. That was exactly how 
they stood. The Chairman had been good enough to put 
certain suggestions before them in view of the feeling 
that the majorities for the decisions arrived at by the 
Council were small, and that compromise would be accept- 
able, and his suggestions formed the basis of a compromise. 
If, however, the Minister of Health said he could not pro- 
mote the Bill they desired, then in his view they still 
had an opportunity of coming back on their tracks and 
deciding on something else. For his part he would keep 
to the line they had adopted after so much discussion, and 
appeal to the Minister of Health to give them a Bill. 
Press the Minister, he would say, for a reply on that point, 
and then they would know where they were 


Mentat Nurses’ Views. 

Mr. T. Crristran (Banstead Lunatic Asylum), said he 
wanted to make it quite clear to the Council that seven- 
eighths of the mental nurses belonging to the Association 
which ‘he represented strongly objected to being brought 
under any Bill promoted by the Minister of Health. At 
the annual conference of the Association in July, its mem- 
bers urged that they should be included in the Ministry 
of Labour’s Forty-Eight Hour Bill. He wanted to make 
it quite clear that those nurses would not under any 


COUNCIL—ENGLAND AND WALES 





consideration be satisfied with a Ministry of Health Bill 
as proposed. Dr, Bedford Pierce wanted to make out 
that the life of the asylum nurse was one long round of 
pleasure. (Laughter.) Patients in asylums were abnor- 
mal and subnormal, and the'nurses had got to live up or 
down to their standard, and by no stretch of imagination 
could that be considered anything else but duty. 

Miss Cox-Daviss remarked that that was precisely why 
the words ‘‘in attendance on the sick’’ were put in. 
Some of them strongly held the view that mental nurses 
were in attendance on the sick while playing games with 
patients. 

Mr. Cuaristian complained, however, that mental nurses 
might be carrying out duties other than those that could 
be called being in attendance on the sick 

Position or Private NURSEs. 

The Chairman having raised the question of the hours 
of employment for private nurses, 

Miss Maup MacCarium (P.U.T.N.), urged the Council 
to give the matter its serious consideration. The life of 
the private nurse, she said, was harder than that of any 
other nurse. She had nobody to protect her, and no way 
of bringing forward any complaints. Private nurses were 
generally supposed to be nurses who lived in their own 
homes, worked under their own doctors, and did more or 
less as they liked. The majority did not work in insti- 
tutions, but those in nursing homes, where they were being 
sweated, sometimes 24 hours at a stretch, constituted 
by far the largest number of private nurses. She thought 
it was a very serious thing to deprive them of the pro 
tection of the Forty-Eight Hour Bill. 

Mrs. Beprorp Fenwick referred to the conference (re 
ported last week), when all the nurses present wished to 
out of the Bill and passed a resolution to that 
effect. In.her own co-operation all the nurses had applied 
to come out of the Bill. She moved that the Minister of 
Labour be informed that the Council did not approve of 
the College of Nursing scheme, providing for a 56-hours 
working week instead of 48. She submitted that the 
Council did not support the suggestion of the College. 

Miss I. Macponatp (R.B.N.A.), seconded, and the 
motion was carried by ten votes, all the rest of the 
members abstaining from voting 

Miss Cox-Daviges remarked that the motion dealt with 
only one point in the College of Nursing Scheme 

Previous Decrsions Re-arFIRMED 

The feeling of the Council in regard to adhering to its 
previous decisions was tested by the moving of a resolu- 
tion to the effect that consideration be again postponed 
in order that some member might give notice to move to 
rescind any resolution previously passed. On the motion 
being put eight voted in favour and nine against. It was 
therefore lost. 


come 


A Derintre Decision. 

Simm Jenner VERRALL, M.D., thereupon moved that the 
Minister be informed, in answer to his letter, of the 
resolutions passed by the Council. Dr. E. W. Goopatn 
seconded. It was resolved by ten votes to five to say, in 
reply, that the Council had decided : (1) that nurses should 
be excluded from the Labour Bill; (2) that the Minister 
of Health should be requested to introduce a Bill to 
establish a 48-hour working week for nurses; (3) that 
the College of Nursing scheme was disapproved of, and 
(4) that until the Council knew whether its requests would 
be granted it could not deal with the various classes of 
nurses concerned. 

Mr. CuristiaN emphasised his desire that whatever 
reply was sent to the Minister there should be no mistake 
about the fact that seven-eighths of the mental nurses he 
represented did not wish to be excluded from the Labour 
Bill. He did not associate himself with the resolution. 


REGISTRATION CLERK APPOINTED 
Sm Jennerk Verratt, M.D., on behalf of the Finance 
Committee, reported further negotiations in regard to the 
proposed offices for the Council at York Gate, and an- 
nounced the appointment as Registration Clerk of Miss 
G. E. Davies. 
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G.N:C. 
HE name of Miss Florence A. Merchant, matron, Stob 
hill Hospital, Glasgow, should have been included in 
the list of the Education and Examination Committee of the 
General Nut Coun for Scotland, recently published 
in these columns — 
Q.V.J.I “COTTISH BRANCH 
\ supplen \ e of articles left er from the 
recent sale in aid of the Nurs Home at Colinton was 
held in the Training Home, 29 Castle Terrace, Edinburgh, 
last Saturday. rhe nurses’ patients and their friends 
with babies in arms, came as purchasers A sum of £45 
was realised, bring:ng the total for the Nurses’ Home up 
to x 90 leas were pi vided, and the proceeds which 
ire t be devoted 1 children’s Christmas tree and old 
women's party in the Home in Castle Terrace, amounted 


to 5H. aitiimeetede 
Notes FROM DuNDEE. 

at a Hospital Week should be held in 

funds of tl 





voluntary hospitais wa 

» Kidd at the annual meeting of the 
spital and Nursing Home recently 

en recently b irs. Mi n “The 

Citizens” at the University College 

o the community just 


nearest duty should 
interest in all affairs 
, 1 
lr private lives, thus 
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gvaining a understanding of the 
causes I 
IN 

In the ind Nurse Lindsay, 
whose unremitting labou: uring the past years have 50 
endeare | t p -] the efficienc \ o! the 
work will be fully maintained,” s iys the annual re port of 
the Distr Nursing and Child Welfare Association 
Elgin During the year 466 persons had been nursed, and 
the maternity cases had increased from thirty-nine to 
ninety-two, while 437 mothers with 511 infants and 
children were attending the Centre The Council wel 


comed the formation of the County Nursing Association 
and the strength which co-operation would bring. Nurse 
Headridge had been appointed third nurse. It is proposed 
to establish day nursery 








“ 


NEVER GRUMBLED 
Ar the recent meeting of the 


‘ Higginbotham Sick Poor 
Nursing Association, D1 


Anderson said that the services 
of the nurses were invaluable to a general practitioner. 
Not in ten years of his experience had he ever had cause 
to regret any operative procedure carried out under these 
circumstances. The nurses had many 


trying experiences 
to g 


through, and how they did it all passed his com 


prehension. Unlike doctors, they had no motor-cars to 





he!p them ; they often had to wa miles in the very worst 
weather, and they never grumb'ed. Miss Mitchell, R.R.C., 
who only became superintendent in 1919, has had to re- 


tire owing to family reasons, and Mrs. Beattie, 1st District 
Superintendent, has been appointed in her place. 


P.U.T.N. 

Professional Union of Trained 
held in the Scottish Nurses’ Club, Glasgow, 
turday. Miss McAra, Organiser for Scotland 
(chair), apologised for the absence of the promised chair 
man, Dr. Chalmers Smith, who greatly regretted her 
inability to be present, 

Mr. L. J. Russetl, D.Phil. explained the history and 
powers of trade unions, and said that the general features 
prevailing showed that the interests of the employer and 
employee were often at variance. The employer was 
indignant at what he considered the dictation of the 
employee ; he claimed the right to manage his own busi- 
ness in his own way, leaving out of account how the 
workers would be affected. The employee claimed to be 
allowed to dictate to his employer within limits regard- 
ing whom he should employ and the conditions of em- 
ployment, and tended to claim to be given equal business 


A MEETING of the 
Nurses 3 


last s 








SCOTTISH NOTES 





with his 
business as his private 


status 


employer. The 
property ; 
that all business was a trust for the nation. 


Everyo 
there had been up. against such conflicti: 
claims It was of the importance that tl! 
workers in any branch of work should organise ther 
and form a compact body for the purpose of bei 
in a position to have their views listened to in any pa 
ticular Case. 

Miss McAra said that this was at present the on 
branch in Scotland, but any Scottish nurse might | 
attached to it till local arrangements were made. Grou} 
of nurses were meeting to talk over conditions ; they mu 
unite in one large organisation Full advantage ha 
been taken by the employer of the lack of co-operati 
among nurses. The Board of Health already had a larg 
share in the health affairs of the country; gradual 
it was stretching out to take in something else. Woul 
it be the voluntary, hospitals next? Perhaps it was n 
foretell a State Nursing Service, all branche 
Board of Health. -Findin; 
nurses unorganised, the employer would mak what ar 
and continue to regard nurses a 
an unimportant detail, quiet and passive and easily ex 
ploited V.A.D.’s with a smattering of experience hac 
been suggested for responsible posts. The basic prin 
ciple of the Union was to raise and standardise educatior 
and training and to s@cure that no second-best wer 
foisted on the citizens. It might be urged that Florenc« 
Nightingale would not have encouraged nurses to joi 
trade unions. Yet these were her words: ‘‘I would say 


to all young ladies who feel themselves called to a voca 


probably 


greatest 


selves 


fF ¢ 
t 


too soon to 
of th 


e profession under the 


rangements he might, 


tion in life, qualify yourself as a man for his work. Sub 
mit yourself to the rules in training as men do. Three 
quarters of the trouble in came fron 
exempting themselves from the rules of business con 
sidered sufficient for men.” By uniting their efforts, they 
could create a public opinion that would drive the Govern 
instead of the Government driving them The 
nursing profession were feudalism and 


women’s lives 


ment 
enemies of the 
autocracy. 

Miss E. Horton (Member) said thé nurses must do the 
work themselves, helped by other trade unions. They must 
supply the funds, pay the piper, call the tune, and, if neces 
sary, play it. With reference to strikes, nurses would 
always do their best for their patients. It was not good 
for a community to have its workers reduced to an old 
age of poverty 

Miss A. Henderson (Member) said those in the profession 
were not astonished at the shortage. The modern girl had 
discovered that nursing was a tied-down life, without the 
freedom of other professions, with long hours and smal? 
pay. Some iatrons were very slow to wake up; some still 
held to the early Victorian idea that women should be kept 
in a narrow sphere, offering no scope; that in off-duty time 
they shonld sit with their embroidery In almost every 
other profession women shaped their own destinies with the 
same amount of freedom as men. A nurse had been dis 
missed from a Glasgow hospital for smoking a cigarette 
in- her own room—in spite of a petition signed by her 
fellow-nurses. She was not there to advocate the practice 
of smoking—on the contrary, she rather regretted it. But 
surely a nurse should be allowed to do what she liked in 
her off-duty time. Some matrons forgot that the nurses’ 
home was not a convent. With regard to ward-cleaning, it 
was no wonder patients said, “Oh, nurse, you're awfully 
rough!” They did not want to be rough, but they had 
to do what was practically a spring cleaning in 4} hours, 
and it was an injustice to the patients. They all wanted 
a 48-hour week. A nurse’s training taxed the strength 
of the most robust. She quoted an advertisement for a 
night nurse at £30 a vear, and, in the same paper, for a 
matron’s maid at £35 to £40. A District nurse with 
C.M.B. certificate was offered £115, and had to pay board 
and lodgings out of this. District nursing was the hardest 
any woman could put her hands to, yet, after a long and 
arduous day, she was to return to cheap rooms. She 
advised trained nurses to be probationers all over again, 
with a 54-hour week, training, and salary, inclusive of war 
bonus, of £43 4s. 6d.! 
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= One quality only 
7 THE VERY BEST 


Made in two thicknesses 


You cannot possibly go wrong with CHILPRUFE. 
It is made from the FINEST PURE WOOL, the 
quality of which NEVER varies. 


Jor CHILDREN 
f clad in CHILPRUEE are safeguarded 
by against the dangers of rapidly varying temperature and the 
en attendant risk of chill, and it therefore becomes 
every mother, particularly at this season, to 


insist on the one and only CHILPRUFE. = 
EASILY WASHED, UN- ==S 
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Te 





QODNUNNUUNUQNNNNQNLODOUUOUUNNNS4NN4S000000444444444400bN4UULLLL44N\Abbd4i 


ee SHRINKABLE, AND VERY = 
0 MT DURABLE. = 
_= ie x = Of all Drapers and Outfitter 
Fe ws ah We do not supply direc 
led hae y THE “CHILPRUFE” MAN. G. CO" 
SSS GOHN A. BOLTON, Proprietor.) = 
LEICESTER. = 


Sail NUNN VLU 


NURSES SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, Rete Uae 


SPECIALISTS in NURSES’ OUTFITS. 


The cheapest Lines in Collars, 
Culfs, Aprons, and everything for 
immediate wear. 

Send or free copy of the N.S.A. 

Guide 
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aan 
The 

“Sister 

Eva” Cuff 


Postage 6d. 
extra. 


“BE No. 3884 
A Smart Set in 
Dyed Skunk Bear 
ine nicely line A 
very serviceable 
Fur Tie, 

Guineas. Muff, 3 

Guineas 





A Costume 
in Gabardine 
with new 
panel coat 


ge THE “IMPERIAL” \\ . \F 
pocket. ' ©.8.A. BONNET. 


broidered in 
self colour. Modelled on fine straw 
Cable Stitch. frame, specially designed 
Coat lined. for this st\le of Bonnet. 
Supplied: in Bound with velvet, full 
Navy,  s uare Waterproof Veil, 
Niger and 16/11. Postage 6d. extra. 
‘awn. Shapes can be supplied 
separately 3/11 (including 































































The “ASTOR"’ 
CIRCULAR CLOAK. 


Most popular Model in 
Melton Cloth h, for hard 
wear, also in r oating Serge, 
fine quality, an’ Cravenette. 









Price postage.) 
6} Guineas. Veils, 12/1 aud 14/11. 
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THREE STANDARDISED SYNTHETICS | 
OF UNIQUE VALUE. 





SANATOGEN,—The genuine original tonic food, organically 


combining casein and phosphorus in such a manner that 
' both are fully and easily assimilated. Unequalled both as an 
energiser of the nervous system and as a body-building nutrient. 


FORMAMINT.—tThe trustworthy mouth and throat disin- 


fectant in tablet form, releasing ascent formaldehyde. Indicated 
in all forms of bacterial Sore Throat and Inflammations of the 
oral cavity; also as a prophylactic against Infectious Diseases 
such as Influenza, Measles, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, etc. 


GENASPRIN.—tThe faultless brand of aspirin, guaranteed to 
be absolutely free from irritant toxic acids, talc, and all harmful 
impurities and adulterants. Gives no violet colouration with 
ferric chloride. ‘‘ Possesses marked advantages over all other 
brands of aspirin,” writes a physician in 7he Medical Times, 
‘and can be prescribed much more freely than these without the 
slightest risk of toxic symptoms.” 





GENATOSAN, LTD. 


(British Purchasers of The Sanatogen Co.) 
12, Chenies Street, London, W.C.1 


Branches in India, South Africa, Egypt, Australia, ete. 
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COLLEGE OF 


DuNDEE CENTRE 


NURSING 





Miss M. A. 


THe annual general meeting took place on November 30th, 
Mrs. 1. C. Buist presiding. After formal business, Miss 
Steuart Richardson explained the aims of the United Ser- 
vices Club in London. Miss Pike (Secretary of the Scottish 
Board) then spoke of the importance of having a body such 
as the College in these days of legislation, and emphasised 
the need for taking a broad view of what was good for the 
profession as a whole and not merely a personal one, calcu 
lating exactly what “I” am to get out of it. “Tea was 
served and followed by an entertainment. 

The board room of the Dundee Royal Infirmary (kindly 
lent by the directors) presented a busy scene on December 
9th, when Sheriff Neish (Chairman) opened a sale of work 
in aid of the Nurses’ Rest Home at Carnoustie. Mrs 
Buist (President of the Centre) presided, and the arrange 


(Hon. Sec. Clark, King’s Cross Hospital.) 


ments were made by Miss H. Y. Pegg, assisted by the 
assistant-matron and. the sisters. - The sale consisted of 
the surplus goods from the June féte, and £167 was 
realised. Sheriff Neish said the success of the summer 
féte had proved that the object had appealed to the 
public. It was quite clear that nurses for many years 


had not had too great a share of this world’s goods, and 
they could not be called profiteers. ‘The assistants at the 
stalls were Mrs. J. C. Buist (President), Miss 
Pegg (Local Representative), Mrs. Kidd (Treasurer), Miss 
Clark (Secretary), Miss Milne (Matron, District Nursing 
Home), Miss McElney (Matron, Arbwath Infirmary), 
Miss Mackay (Matron, Montrose Infirmary), Miss Reid 
(Lady Superintendent, Nurses’ Rest Home, Carnoustie), 
Miss Martin, Miss Roath, Miss T. Yarleton, Miss Mack- 
ness, Miss Kobberds, Miss J. Barnet, and the Sisters of 
the Dundee Royal Infirmary. 


various 


EDINBURGH CENTRE 
(Hon. Sec.: Miss T'urnbull, R.R.C., The Elms, Whitehouse 
Loan.) 





AT a members’ meeting in the Nurses’ Club, 8° Drums- 
heugh Gardens, on December 4th, after a discussion opened 
by Miss May Dunbar, the following resolution was passed : 
“That this meeting resolves to request the College of 
Nursing to press for the complete exclusion of nurses from 
the operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, on the 
ground that their rate of unemployment is so small as to 
be negligible; and further, in the event of nurses not being 
so excluded, that the College of Nursing, in co-operation 
with other organisations representing nurses, be requested 
to take the necessary steps to set up a special scheme for 
nurses under Section 18 of the Act, and in this way con- 
tract out of the general scheme.” 


GLascow CENTRE. 


Hon. Miss Moseley, A.R.R.C., Oakbank Hosyjital.) 


A MEETING was held on December 11th in the Glasgow 
Nurses’ Club (Miss Roy Reid), 10, Claremont Terrace, W 
A lecture was given by Miss Tancred, Director, Scottish 
Training School for Policewomen and Patrols, on “ Women 
Police.’” Miss Nancy Weir and Miss Mary Gardner gave 
several songs most charmingly. 





Sec. : 


LONDON CENTRE. 


(Sec.: Miss M. A. Bompas, 7 Henrietta Street, Cavendish 


Square, W.1.) 


Tue French Conversation Classes will not be held until 
after Christmas; the date will be notified to members. 

The Club Room will be closed on Christmas Day and 
will reopen on Tuesday, December 28th. 

The third Lecture of the Autumn Session was given on 
Tuesday, December 7th, at 11, Chandos Street, when Miss 
Mabel Cowlin, Director of the Liverpool and District 
Women Patrol Centre and Training School for Women 
Police, came from Liverpool to speak on her interesting 
work. She gave a vivid picture of the life in Liverpool at 
night, relating many pathetic stories, and some humourous 
ones, for indeed, without an occasional glimpse of humour 
the work would be too heartbreaking. She spoke highly 











of the policemen, many of whom were only too glad te 
pass the difficult cases on. ‘There was still a long fight 
ahead for many needed reforms, but no work could be finer, 
and recruits—picked women in the right sense of the word 

full of sympathy and understanding were needed. The 
aye limit had been fixed at 25 to », and this must of course 


prevent many suitable candidates from taking up the work 


SWANSEA AND Sovutma Wares CENTRE 





(Hon. Sec.: Mrs. 7. Jenner, Glynn Vivian Home ef 
Rest for the Blind, Caswell Hal, Mumbles.) 

Tue Winter Session of lectures in the Y.M.C.A 
Swansea, include: December 17th, 6 p.m., “‘ Psychological 
Analysis,” by Mr. Ernest Snowden, M.B.; January 28th 
(time to be announced later), “ Venereal Disease as it affects 
Women and Children,” by Dr. Mary Scharlieb, C.B.E.; and 
February 16th, 6 p.m., “The Nature and Sig ince of 
Pain,” by Dr. Le Cronier Lancaster A members’ meeting 
is being held on Friday, December 17th, at 3.15 p.m., in 
the Y.M.C.A., Swansea, to discuss Hours of Employment 


and Unemployment Insurance 


ENROLMENT PARCHMENTS T.F.N.S. 


HE Matron-in-Chief, T.F.N.S., wishes to draw the 
attention of all members of the ‘Territorial Force 
Nursing Service to the fact that they should submit their 
enrolment parchments to their Principal Matrons before 


January 1st, 1921, or order that initialled in 
accordance with paragraph 4 of the instructions issued on 
the parchment. 


they may be 








ROYAL UNITED HOSPITAL, BATH 


HE Mavor (President) occupied the chair at the 

aunual meeting of the Ladies’ W cing Association, 
held in the board’ room The object f the Association, 
which has been doing splendid work for the past twenty- 
six years, is the supplying of linen, blankets, quilts, and 
other necessaries for the patients, and of the linen for 
the Nurses’ Home and domestic ‘staf There is a bank 
balance of £292 6s. 3d rhis Ass ition was almost the 
very first to begin this good work, and during its existence 
fifteen hospitals have applied to the President (Mrs 


Handley), for particulars and rules 


Q.V. J. 1 


Transfers and Appointments 


Miss ALLENA M. MoRISON is appointed to Carlisle as 
Superintendent, Miss Annie M. Breakell to Chatham as 
Senior Nurse, Miss Gertrude Fozard to Hampstead as 
Senior Nurse, Miss Norah M. ‘Terry te St Austell as 
Senior Nurse, Miss Edith M. Ashwell to Herne Bay, Miss 
Edith E. Batten to Millom, Miss Isabella Campbel! te 
Exmouth, Miss Lilias C. Gibson to Harden and Wilsden 
Miss Gertrude E. Grimmer to Exmouth, Miss km Harri 
son to Cirencester, Miss Dympna Leahy to Cleator, (Big 
rigg), Miss Eva A. Slack to Birmingham (Summer Hill 
Road), and Miss Margaret D. Stewart to Swanley 


Srratrorp (E.) Isotation Hospirat will 


overtime for more than 48 hours a week. 


pay its nurses 


THREE assistant nurses at Hartismere Infirmary have 
res gned in consequence of allege d low salaries and long 
hours 


Miss HuTcHINSON, a Queen’s Nurse, working in a Derby- 


shire district, had to face a great ovation last week at a 
meeting of 600 people in her native town vhea 
Sir Joseph Court presented her with the R.R.C. “She is 
one of nature’s gentlewomen—kindly, trustworthy, always 


there when she is wanted, always cheerful, a thoroughly 
good nurse. There is no better in England to-day,” said 
Sir Joseph. Miss Hutchinson, who trained at Nottingham, 
nursed in military hospitals at Cambridge, Manchester, and 
Sheffield. 
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NURSING IN CHINA 


HE Romance of Nursing in China,” was the title of 
an address given on November 25th to an appre- 
ciative audience at the Mid-week Service, Marylebone 
Presbyterian Church, by Dr. Harold Balme, F.R.C.S., 
Col. W. McAdam Eccles being in the chair. Ten or fif- 
teen years ago, said the speaker, hospitals on European 
lines, with clean, airy wards, kind, capable nurses, sur 
geons, suitable apparatus, operating theatre, out-patients’ 
department, did not exist in China. The sick were treated 
in a row of houses, and in the wards were no nurses, onty 
the patients’ friends; patients used their own bedding, 
rovided their own food, and were unwashed. When the 
heapitale started there were only occasional doctors, and 
the routine work was done by hired coolies and by the 
patients’ friends. The orderlies pleased the patients, not 
the doctors, and had only limited knowledge. At the 
doctor’s rounds the orderlies opened the windows; when 
he was out of sight the patients would jump off the 
bed, eat any food they fancied, and the windows would 
be closed. After a surgical operation one patient un- 
wound his bandage, and scratched the part, surveying 
himse'f in a In one town a new hospital 
with a medical school was proposed. Notices were posted 
up in Christian schools for English and American nurses. 
emphasising need of services. There was now a high stan- 
dard _of nurses, and they received food, clothes, a small 
ealary, and did all the ward work. There were no nursing 
and medica] traditions, as the work of nursing had been 
left to the lowest old women. In answer to the notice, 
forty or fifty applied for twelve posts. The Chinese were 
enly too fond of classes and lectures, and not of manual 
work. Twelve applicants selected on trial. They 
had to receive and bathe poor patients, beggars encrusted 
with grime, and this needed time, patience, grace, and 
strong arms. After the month, they were asked to deciae 
Only one left, and the gap was soon filled. A nursing 
training school (the first inland), was established. 
At the head was a splendid Glasgow nurse, one from 
3ath, a few from Canada and America. The difficulty 
was that the Chinese were individualists, and did not 
like “team’’ work. Sometimes they were found asleep 
ander their blankets! Any offender was dismissed. 

There was a nursing association with a high standard, a 
four years’ course, and a stiff examination. The children 
were now gladly entrusted to the nurses, and Chinese 
murses were engaged by English patients. The young 
nurses and doctors were real missionaries, giving bedside 
teaching, and living Christianity. 
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VALUE OF SUGGESTION 


HE value of suggestion in education was the subject 

of a fascinating address given by Dr. Brown, M.A., 
M.S., D.Sc., at the Child Study Society recently. Educa- 
tion, said the lecturer, did not end with our school career, 
but lasted throughout life. Suggestion had been known 
for centuries, but never analysed till recently, owing to 
the unsatisfactory state of psychology. It had suffered 
throtigh untrained investigators and speculators, and it 
had attracted the superstitious, who preferred exciting 
incidents to unity, and repelled those who preferred 
definiteness. Suggestion was the acceptance, with convic 
tion, of an idea by a person, without conscious investiga- 
tion, on no adequate logical grounds (the subject being 
unaware of the reasons). The patient did not know why 
the idea was held by him, but the working out of the 
idea tended to pass over into action. In childhood, sug- 
gestibility was pronounced; it could be, and should be, 
eultivated Knowledge of the laws of suggestion taught 
us how suggestion bore on a child’s mind. By choosing 
appropriate suggestion you counteracted automatic sugges 
tion, or you could analyse, and make the child reason to 
its logical consequences, but it must accept much on trust. 
Suggestion of ill-health by parents was bad; the child 
dwelt on disease, and was more liable to colds and fatigue. 
Children responded perfectly to the suggestive treatment 
ef nervous symptoms. They were ordered to lie on a 
eouch, muscles relaxed, and think of sleep—no other 
thought. Bad habits, ¢.g., somnambulism, incontinence 


Thus 


of urine, could be cured, even after ten years. 
not only were bad habits counteracted, but we brought 
out latent powers by getting into touch with the sub- 
consciousness, active day and night, the source of our 


dreams and inspirations, and of all 
tion (the ‘‘subliminal self’’). The best suggestion was 
the enthusiastic hope of a cure. If you wished to recall 
a name and tried in vain, you did something else, and 
suddenly it came back. Suggestion let the idea enter 
our minds when we were in a state when the will was in 
abeyance and attention was mobile, not active. By psycho 
analysis we should discover more about our sub-con 
sciousness. Dreams were the pre-association of ideas. 

In unconsciousness tendencies suppressed in youth were 
shown in dreams, because forbidden in reality. Ideas 
could be transferred, and produced physiological changes, 
changes of temperature and in the blood supply. There 
need be no weakened will through suggestion, and auto 
suggestion was certainly beneficial. 


artistic produc- 








NURSES FOR WESTERN CANADA 


T a recent Conference of the Dominion Council of 
A death in Ottawa a deplorable lack of nurses was 
revealed in all the provinces of the Dominion, particularly 
in Western Canada, says the Lancet. A resolution was 
passed suggesting to various philanthropic organ’‘sations 
that they should undertake to provide scholarships for 
young women found to be eligible but unable financially 
to take up training. It was also pointed out that some 
hospitals might have to close their doors because of the 
lack of nursing service. 





At a meeting of the Lewes Guardians it was stated 
that £50 had been voted at the previous meeting for 
the nurses’ recreation at the workhouse, but that none of 
it had yet been spent. A lady member said it had been 
arranged for the nurses to share the use of a piano, and 
that she did not think they would spend anything like the 
£50 voted. £50 doesn’t go far these days! Why not give 
the nurses an extra nice Christmas with some of it? 








“NURSING TIMES” PATTERNS 


} ELOW is given a list of patterns in stock of garments 
Sor uniform, mufti, for a mother, the infant and child. 
All letters to be addressed to the Editor, THe Nursino 
Times, St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2. Owing to 
new regulations, patterns must be sent by letter post; 
therefore 2d. extra must be sent for postage with any 
order, whether for several patterns or one. 


UNIFORM. 


Nourse’s Coat witH Youre 
AND Sueeves, 8d. 
Nourse’s CLoak witH Cape, 


Surcicat Apron, 3d. 
Surcicat Overat, 3d. 
Cap anp Steeves (the two 
patterns), 3d. 


Untrorm Dress, 8d. CrrcuLar Croax, 8d. 


MUFTI. 

Suter Biovse, 3d. 

Nurse’s Dressing Gown, 
8d. 


Buiovse, 3d. 

Camisote, 3d. 

Drrecrorre Knickers, 3d. 
Kimono Bep Jacket, 3d. 


FOR THE MOTHER. 
Murreuy Breast Brinper, Nursinc Nieurcown, 3d 
3d ABDOMINAL BINDER, 3d. 


FOR THE INFANT AND CHILD. 
Cuitp’s Steepinc Sort, 3d. InFrant’s Rose, 3d. 
Lone FLANNEL, 3d. Inrant’s Pitcn, 3d. 
InFANT’s Bep-Jacket, 3d. Inrant’s Croax, 3d. 
Inrant’s Vest, 3d. Tnrant’s SnHoes, 3d. 
Sxort-Coatinec Frock, 3d. Inrant’s Romper, 3d. 





First Lirrite Drawers, 3d. Fuannet Bopy, 3d. 
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a) (2) 


Rosevale Hospital, Dumfries, Scotland. 


The enclosed photograph (1) is that of a little girl, named Marjory McKenna, 
age 7 years and 5 months, who was certified by her Doctor to be sufferihg from Wasting 
Disease, and sent to the above Hospital for admission on the 25th February, 1918. 

On admission her weight was 1 stone 114 lbs. She had three discharging abscesses 
on the head, septic sores on her ears, back, chest, legs, feet and hands, and was in a state 
of extreme emaciation and exhaustion.. Apart from the dressing of her sores, and the 
usual Hospital diet, this little patient had no special treatment except Virol, which she 
had thrice daily, from admission, and by the end of six weeks her sores were completely 
healed, and she had gained 1 stone in weight. On the 21st April, eight weeks after 
admission, she weighed 2 stone 114 lbs. The enclosed photograph (2) was taken 
on this date. 

I think you will agree with me that it is a striking recommendation for your 
wonderful preparation—Virol, and I am pleased to have this opportunity of stating that 
during my nursing experience of over 26 years in Hospital, I have considered it to be my 
greatest “standby ” in the treatment of all delicate children under my care. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) J. A. McCALLUM (Maivon). 


VIROL 


In Jars, 1/3; 2/-; 3/9. 4 Gallon, 15/c, 


Special Terms to Infant Welcomes, 











JS 


a Virol Ltd., 148-166, Old Street, London, E.C.1. 
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PQ 


TONS 


The BEST at 
its price! 


is the argu- 
Underwear 


in a nutshell 
for Rameses 
Not everyone these days can afford 
to choose the very best—regardless. 
For them, 
Rameses, cheap at the start, is cheap in 
the long run—cheap in the right sense. 
Rameses is made*by the most ex- 
perienced Underwear ‘hands’ in Britain, 
backed by the kind of reputation that a 
House takes good care not to risk, made 
with thought thoroughness and _ skill 
from start to finish—for SERVICE. 


Rameses is a continual confirmation of its wearer’s 
economy. Ask for Rameses, see you get it 


There 
ment 


then, Rameses. 





Underwear 


Family 


1d good Mu ters and Stores utply Raweses. lf any 
tificult wre f iv, sod ° i er, for name neares t ret a:le> 

We want Rameses wearers to send us a su'tal le Catch Phrase 
fer Rameses Underwear—there’s £100 waiting for the best! 
Can you condense the ‘ Rameses’ appeal into a telling phrase 
of thr r four or wore words? The s' orter and pithier 
your phrase the better. We have used several phrases 
ilready The King of its Class,’ ‘The Best at its Price,’ 


and so on. 


Only actual wearers of Rameses may enter, and all that is necessary is 
te write your phrase on a postcard adding your nvme and a dress ‘say 
wheth Mr., Mrs. or Miss), and post i to * Phrase,” Wolsey Ld. 
(Bex 76), Leicester, by December 31 You may send as many 
pestcard. as you like 


The Result will appear in ‘THE 
Pull eonditions sent free on’ :e jues’. 


DAILY MAII,” January r4th. 





THE PATENT 


COSY, SNUG, 
HYGIENIC, 
WASHABLE. 


No. 0. Plain Wood 

34/6 
Stained 

36/6 


No. 2. White Enamel 


39/6 


Post Paid. 


Draperies extra. 





WE SUPPLY 
EVERYTHING 
FOR BABY 
AND THE 
NURSERY. 





Refuse all Imitations. 


THE TREASURE BATH 


Best Rubber, Nickel Plated Tap, Folds up. 
Plain Wood, 34/6 White Enamel, 39/6 Sponge Holder, 3/3 
All Goods sent on seven days’ approval. 


The TREASURE COT Co., Ltd., 
124, Victoria Street (Dept. W), London, S.W.1. 























Antiseptics 


There is on ch can with 
per ect safety be gi en in e nally, i ler, ge doses, over 
" p. olonged , eviods, and that one is ‘ Yadil’ Antine ptic. 


* Yxdil’ Antireptic is absolutely non- 
AUAUTUTT nT poisonou » bon-caustic, non-i apg 
SCIENCE ei 


and only one—antiseptic w 











affd is entirely of 
Every qualified member of (he Nursing 
Profession shoud be f lly ecquaint ed 
with tl is great discovery on antisetics. 
The treatise ‘Science and Nursing, 
giving full detai s, will be s-ntgratis 
on receipt of full qualification, name 
and address. 


Write’*to Tur Srcorer ry, (Gx? 
19, SICILIAN AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.1 (ape 


vegetable orig n. 























BURBERRYS’ 


HALF-PRICE SALE 
During December 


Men’s & Women's Suits, Weatherproofs, Overcoats 
A CLE.N SWEEP OF ACCUMUL4TED STOCK 
NO PROFIT SEEKING. 
EXAMPLES (Women's) 
Race-Weatheralls - Sale Price 5 Gns. 
Fleece Ulsters - ~- Sale Price 7 Gns. 
Belted Burberrys - Sale Price 5 Gns. 
SEASON PRESENTS.- Underwear, Night- | 
weer, Uurfitting, PIECE SILKS, at HALF | 
USUAL, PRICES. Ali neatly boxed. | 


Cal/ or Write for Mena and Reh Full Sale ae 


BURBERRYS i = 3 W's" fondo 











S.W 1 CONDON 
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A RHYMED HISTORY 


HUMOROUS rhymed History of England, told and 

illustrated by Mr. C. Harrison, would make an 
amusing Christmas gift. The couplets are bright and 
sparkling, and lure you to go on reading. The facts and 
dates appear to be historically accurate, and based on a 
standard work. There are 48 illustrations, and certainly 3d- 
seems an absurdly small price. The legend “ Iron Jelloids, 
the Great Tonic,’’ is introduced with clever effect. The 
story begins with prehistoric times and a drawing of 
an aboriginal taking cover from a wild and terrible monster. 
and comes down to the present day with : 


And here we come to end our rhymes; 
We've reached the present stirring times 
When one and all lent helping hand 
To keep secure the Motherland. 


This amusing history may be obtained from Messrs. 
Smith’s bookstalls and many booksellers. 





YADIL 


NM ESSKS. Clement and Johnson, Ltd. (19, Sicilian 
Avenue, London, W.C.1) had a happy inspiration 
when they decided to give to nurses in this little booklet, 
““Science and Nursing,” such a speaking likeness of 
Lord Lister, who shares with Florence Nightingale the 
place of honour and veneration in the heart of many a 
nurse. Yet, although Lister revolytionised surgery and 
surgical nursing, he realised fully that all was not well. 
He could find no ideal antiseptic. He was seeking one 
that was absolutely non-poisonous, non-caustic, non-stain- 
ing, non-irritant, and perfectly stable. The latest 
chemical research has produced a combination of the 
active principle of garlic with other substances technically 
known as trimethenal allylic carbide, and popularly 
known as ‘‘ Yadil,’’ which triumphantly answers the test. 

For 5,000 years, garlic has been recognised as a most 
powerful germicide, but the unpleasant effects of its per- 
sistent odour prevented its general adoption. The present 
method of preparation eliminates this except while 
actually in use, and it cannot be detected in the breath. 

Yadil has. now been used in thousands of cases with 
absolute satisfaction to the doctors, and with no fatalities 
or serious disadvantages. Hardly a nurse is without a 
recollection of sad happenings with our usual antiseptics— 
skinned hands from wringing sponges out of a too strong 
solution of carbolic, the wail of a patient douched with 
a too strong solution of one of the other coal tar pre- 
parations—not to mention the tragedies due to the absorp- 
tion of perchloride of mercury solution. Yadil is the first 
thoroughly effective antiseptic than can be used externally 
and internally without fear. ‘It contains no mercury, 
alcohol, chlorine, iodine, carbolic acid, or other coal tar 
roducts. It does not injure the red corpuscules of the 
lood, or coagulate albumen. It promotes healthy granu- 
At the 
same time, it will destroy most virulent micro-organisfns, 
such as the staphylococcus pyogenes aureus. 

“Science and Nursing”’ sets out all these advantages 
and many more. For midwives Yadil promises great 
things, as by using different strengths it is available for 
the hands (which it softens rather than roughens), the 
instruments, douches, enemas, and the infant's eyes. 

The taste is the one difficulty in internal disinfection, 
but for particular people this can be disguised. The 
makers strongly recommend Yadil Lavender for general 
use as a mouth-wash and for gargling, a simple and effec- 
tive method of avoiding infection oneself, or of carry- 
ing it to others. They have also an elixir and a créme-de- 
menthe which are quite pleasant to take, while for sore 
throat a jelly is prepared which effectively disinfects 
the throat. Yadil pastilles, ointment, powder, and soap 
are also obtainable. 

There is no difficulty in trying these, as Boots and 
nearly all chemists keep them in stock, and if favourable 
reports go on piling up as they are doing now, Yadil 
will soon become a household word, and will take a unique 
place in preventive as well as remedial treatment. 








BY NOTONE 


ESSRS. ALLEN AND HANBURY have added yet 
el Soother to their useful list of Bynin preparations 
Bynotone consists of the usual malt extract basis, te 
which is added a combination of bone marrow, organie 
iron, and yeast nuclein. This presents in a pleasant and 
easily assimilable form the various accessory food factors 
which have latterly been proved to be of supreme 
nutritive value both for adults and children. The fat- 
soluble A vitamine is contained in the bone marrow, 
and the anti-scorbutic or water soluble B vitamine in 
the yeast, so that the preparation will be of great use for 
artificially-fed children, especially as the nerve food, 
lecithin, is also included, and these three substances are 
generally absent in the diet of children who are deprived 
of breast milk. Adults can take the powder as a sand 
wich, but children can have it dissolved in warm (not hot 
milk and water. 








“ BENDUBLE” 


.HE news of lowering prices is something to cheer us 
‘| in these dull December days, and we are pleased 
to see that the famous Benduble shoes are among the 
indispensable articles of daily wear to be reduced in price 
We know that all through the recent years of stress this 
reliable firm has done its utmost to keep prices as low 
as possible, and it therefore deserves the patronage of 
our readers. We note also that in addition to lowering 
prices Benduble now sends boots and shoes post free, am 
advantage not to be lost sight of in these hard times! 


THE “WARMING PAN” 


F Charles Dickens had been writing in the twentieth 
century instead of in the early nineteenth one at least of 
the famous sayings he put into the mouth of Mr. Pickwick 


might have been differently worded. Instead of “I shall 
not be at home till to-morrow. Slow coach. Don’t trouble 
yourself about the warming-pan,” Mr. Pickwick might, 


of course, have said, ‘‘ And on no account omit to put 
in my bed an ‘Eclipse’ hot water bottle with a new 
patent constructed patent washer, and _ rubber 
covered screw stopper No. 107940!” For this triumph 
of ‘‘Ingram’s”’ is the latest achievement of that enter 
prising firm, founded in 1847, and still, in 1920, “‘going 
strong.”” One can imagine Mr. Pickwick eyeing any sort 
of innovation on the warming-pan through very sceptical 
glasses, but there it is—the world progresses, and though 
we shall always love our Dickens, especially at Christmas 
time, we would rather have our warming-pan on our 
sitting-room wall, and watch the firelight dance in its 
polished copper surface, while we look forward to out 
bed warmed with an ‘‘Eclipse’’! It is so easy to fill, 
and does not squirt hot water over your hands in the 
process. The “ Eclipse ’’ can be ere from any high 
clase chemist or stores, and when ordering one should 
see that it is branded with the registered trade mark. 
Ingram’s ‘‘ Eclipse.” 


neck, 


HOOKER’S MALTED MILK 


HE Vale of Aylesbury ‘is famed for its dairy pre 

duce, and it is in Buckingham, in the heart of that 
beautiful pasture land, that Hooker’s Malted Milk is 
made. A great point about it is that it is absolutely free 
from cane sugar and starch, a matter of importance 
which will be recognised by midwives and maternity 
nurses especially. The proportion of proteids, fat, and 
mineral matter has been carefully worked out, and the 
food can be used for infants from birth, for children, 
invalids, and those in normal health. From personal triaf 
we can say that it is a very pleasant and invigorating 
drink for adults. It is, moreover, very easily made by 
being dissolyed in hot water 
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SHOPPING 


A, MONG the crowds whose persistence at the ‘“‘ Sales ”’ 


IN COMFORT 


are a perennial source of amusement to the _illus- 


trated papers, we do not imagine that there are many 
murses. They have little time for waiting in queues, and 





im many cases their work lies too far from the great 
shopping centres for them to be able to spend either 
time or money in that way For the isolated nurse, 
perhaps the best way to shop- certainly the most com- 
fortable—is by post. Among the firms whose catalogues 


may be relied upon to give an adequate idea of the 


various articles supplied is the Nurses’ Supply Association, 


and we notice’ that the prices are within the means 
ef the professional woman. A _ gabardine costume, for 
example, in navy, nigger, or fawn, is priced at 64 guineas, 
and as it is a sensible cut, with no “ frills,’’ it should 
last for mufti quite a long time. There is a set of 
‘Dyed Skunk Bearine”’’ furs at a price surprisingly 
noderate for these days; and uniform cloaks for hard 
wear, bonnets (a plain shape is 3s. 11d., including 
postage), collar cuffs, aprons, etc., are all included in 
the list Nurses should write to 26, Imperial Buildings, 
New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4, for a free copy of 
the N.S.A. Guide, and judge for themselves. 


A NEW INSECTICIDE 


“T° HE fifteenth entur story of the priest who, 

engaged in cursing the plague in Cyprus, was suffo- 
cated to death by invading hordes of locusts, might open 
up an interesting discussion; but the’ priest is now 
avenged, for a Greek compatriot, Mr. Zenon Solomides, 
after year f patient study and research, has discovered 
’ preparation w 1 will | instantly any form of insect 


life, and that without any evil after effects on the most 





lelicate vegetation, or upon the larger animals who might 
feed upon it All the locusts touched by the solution 
died at o1 ind every one died when sprayed in a box; 
and amateur gardeners would be to lay in a supply 
before the 1921 garden insects make their appearance. 
We fear that the kitchen beetle may be too intelligent 





to come into the scheme, as it i a case of 


general 


‘See how they 


run ! when a light is turned up, though 
great rapidity of action might dispose of a few score! 
School nurses will be interested to kn that Solomia has 
ulso been used successfully for spraving children’s hair, and 
as a re for scabies. Full particulars are given in “ The 
Story of Solomia,”’ and Solomia, Ltd 182 Fleet Street, 
London, F.C.4, will supply half-a-gallon at 6s. a tin, with 
fall directions for use. 


PRICE’S CALENDARS 


A’ ESSRS. PRICE’S, of Battersea, have again issued 
l their Perfumed Pocket Calendar. This year these 


useful cards are delightfully sce 
vating perfume—soon 


nted with a new and capti 
1 on the market. Appli- 
cations for Calendars and for details of the perfume should 
be addressed to Battersea. 


to be placer 


PRESENTATION. 
Sisters James and Southworth, who are leaving the 
Ministry of Pensions Hospital at Neath on the expiration 


of their engac 


; 


rement, were last week the recipients of fare- 
well presentations of silver s and addresses. The pre- 
sentations ude by Dr. Vickery and Major Alwyn 
Smith, D.S.0., F.R.C.S. 


were m 


BIRTH. 


Mrs. N. C. Gay Prouten), T.F.N.S., 1915-1919, 
Member of College of Nursing, of a son, November 27th, 
at 71. Portchester Road, North End, Portsmouth 


inee 








APPOINTMENTS 


Crows, Miss M. L., Matron, County Home for Ailing 
Babies, Wellington, Salop. 

Trained at Victoria Hospital for Children, Chelsea; one 
year St. Thomas’s and Brighton Hospital for Women; 
C.M.B, Cert. ; Private Staff, Victoria Hospital; Senior 
Nurse, County Home for Ailing Babies, Wellington, 
Salop. 


Eaves, Miss E. W., Matron, Woking Maternity Home. 

Trained at Royal Infirmary, Preston; Sister, Clayton 
Hospital, Wakefield; East Suffolk Hospital; St. Mary- 
lebone Dispensary; Matron, Marlborough Maternity 
Hospital; Sister-Midwife, Charing Cross Hospital; 
Matron, County Home for Ailing Babies, Wellington, 
Salop. 

Marr, Miss Annie B., R.R.C 
Hospital, Elgin 

Trained at Turner Memorial Hospital, Keith, and Royal 

Alexander Infirmary, Paisley; joined Q.A.I.M.N.S. 
August, 1914; France 25 Sister, Alexandra 
Hospital, Cosham. 


3ARBER, Miss Saran A., 
Hospital, Hexham. 
Trained at General Infirmary, Leeds; 
town Memorial Cottage Hospital 


Matron, Infectious Diseases 


years; 


Matron, War Memorial Cottage 


Matron, Chapel 


Hitt, Miss Frora M. Home Sister, The Royal In 
firmary, Sheffield. 
Trained (general), Middlesex Hospital; (fever) Gordon 


Fever Hospital, Islington ; (children’s) Her Majesty’s 
Hospital, Stepney Causeway; C.M.B. cert.; Theatre 
Sister, Royal Infirmary, Bradford. 
WittramMs, Miss Gwiapys. 

pital, Burton-upon-Trent. 

Trained at Ladywell Sanatorium, Salford, and Royal 
Infirmary, Manchester; Staff Nurse, Ladywell, and 
Sister’s duties. 


Sister, Borough Fever Hos 


Manntinc, Miss Dora, Night Sister, Kensington Infirmary. 
Trained at Kensington Infirmary (three years); Ward 
Sister; Staff Nurse; C.M.B. and M.P. certificates. 


Srvuart, Miss Curistina, Ward 
firmary. 
Trained at Kensington Infirmary (three years); Staff 
Nurse; C.M.B. certificate. 
Gorman, Miss Mar 
firmary. 
Trained at Kensington Infirmary 
Nurse; C.M.B. certificate. 
Gipson, Miss I 
Southend-on-Sea 
Trained at Evelina Hospital for Sick 
Middlesex Hospital; temporary 
Hospital; Q.A.I.M.N.S.R. (five 
the College of Nursing. 


In- 


Sister, Kensington 


;ARET, Ward Sister, In- 


Kensington 


(three years); Staff 


Sister, Southend Victoria Hospital, 
Children; and 
sister, Middlesex 
years); member of 


Miss H. L. Aprams has been appointed Assistant Matron 
of the Kingston-on-Thames Infirmary. 


DEATH OF SISTER JOHNCOCK 


7 E regret to learn that Sister Edith Johncock, Matron 
W of the Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society’s 
Hospital! at Nazareth, of work durifg the war 
arious notices appeared in the Nurstnc Times, died on 
Sunday, December 5th. Those who have heard her lecture 
on her experiences as a prisoner in the hands of the Turks 
will not readily forget the impression made by her per- 
sonality and her story. She had returned to the work 
which she loved, and in which her presence and influence 
were of incalculable value, only a month before she was 
called away. She was a woman of strong character, sym- 
pathetic, unselfish, level-headed, and reliable, and she was 
a tower of strength to the hospital to which she gave 
fifteen years of devoted service. 


whose 
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Proved in 
Practice 


UNDREDS of doctors 

have testified to the 
wonderful restorative pro- 
perties of Hall’s Wine. 


Its value has been proved 
in practice, particularly in 
Anzmia, Nervous Disorders 
and general want of tone. 
It gives the patient power 
to resist disease, it restores 
vitality, and is a_ powerful 
aid in convalescence. 


Hall’s Wine is the prescription 
of a medical man, and for more 
than a quarter of a century it has 
steadily gained the confidence 
of doctors-—a confidence which 
is fully justified by its consistent 
success. 


Halls 
Wine 


The Supreme Tonic Restorative 





LARGE SIZE BOTTLE, 6/- 


- 


Of all Wine Merchants, and 


Licensed Grocers and Chemists. 


SterHen Suirn & Co., Lrp., Bow, Lonpon, I 
100 
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GUARANTEED 
DISINFECTANT. 





KEROL appeals strongly to the Nursing 
Profession as it is the Disinfectant which 
combines all the properties which go to the % 
making of an idea! preparation. 


It is perfectly uniform in composition, 4% 
so each drop of it has the same high value. @ 
Hence it is not necessary to shake the bottle. Ee: 

KEROL has been shown to be practically x 
non-poisonous (Medical VJimes, June 27, @ 
1908), so it can be used with perfect safety & 
in Midwifery work and for general dis- 4 
infection ‘3 


It is non-corrosive and leaves no per- 
manent stain on fabrics, and it does not 
roughen the hands, but leaves them ina 
perfectly smooth and soft condition. 8 


KEROL does not depend on oxygen for 
its high germicidal value, so it does not lose 3% 
its disinfecting properties in the presence of 
the morbid organic matter which is always 
associated with the ot ganisms it is necessary 
to destroy. 














Unlike perchloride of mercury, KEROL 
can be used in conjunction with soap, which 
is aun extremely important point. 3 

These properties make KEROL wait? F 
the one prepatation which can be used ae 
with perfect safety and confidence 4 
wherever the use of either a disin- 
fectant or an antiseptic is indicated. 


KEROL IS USED IN THOUSANDS yi 

OF "HOSPITALS, INSTITUTIONS, — 

SCHOOLS, ETC., BOTH AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. 


hs 
why) 


Kerol and Kerol Specialities 
can be obtained from ali Chemists, 
Stores, &c. The manufacturers 
will be pleased to send on samples 
of Kerol, Kerol Toilet Soap, and 
Toilet Luno Kerol, together with 
literature, to any member of the 


~! 


Or*A A 


Sa. 


Nursing Profession on receipt of 
prose ssional card. 


‘ 





QUIBELL BROS., Ltd., 
148 Castlegate, ‘ 
NEWARK. 
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A NURSE SAYS: “One of 
my patients,.an old lady of 81 likes 
i| Glaxo better than any other drink, 
| and feels better since taking a 




















For Invalids and the Aged 


In sickness, influenza and all 
feverish conditions when a milk 
diet is advisable, Glaxo is pre- 
ferred to ordinary milk on 
accountof its purity, digestibility, 
high nutritive power, and free- 
dom from contamination. For 
those needing intense nourish- 


ment with very little bulk, Glaxo 
will be found readily digestible 
byeven thevery feeble, and parti- 
cularly suitable for aged people. 


A DOCTOR SAYS: 


| have an old couple, the man is 87, and the 
wife is 78. In November | thought the old man 
could not live the day out. He is still alive, and 
both he and his wife nearly live on Glaxo.”’ 





The Super-Milk 

















SENT FREE TO NURSES 


We shall be pleased to send you the GLAXO RECIPE BOOK, 
containing over 160 recipes, specially selected as being suitable 
for young and growing children, invalids dyspeptics and the 
aged; also a special RECIPE BOOK ‘giving 25-ways of serving 
Glaxo without the addition of cereals, on application to 


GLAXO (Dept. B.), 155, GREAT PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W.1. 


Proprietors: Joseph Nathan G& Co., Ltd., London and New Zealand. 
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THE JOURNAL 


OF MIDWIFERY 


A WEEKLY RECORD FOR MIDWIVES AND MATERNITY NURSES 





A GIANT NURSERY 


‘HE Paris correspondent of the Lancet describes in 
| that journal a scheme prepared by Professor Pinard, 
ow a Deputy for Paris in the new Chamber, for the 
daptation of the Asile Nationale de Charenton (an asylum) 


into a nursery with room for 1,500 children with their 
mothers “The aim is to establish the most modern 
ni the largest school of peuriculture in Europe. The 


p! are to be removed to give place to the infants. 
M. Breton, Minister of Hygiene, has .recentiy confirmed 
he news, and has explained his reasons for adopting the 

heme. During last year and these last few months 
housands of children have died from lack of care. The 
maternity hospital and all the lying-in and convalescent 
homes were filled. The sick could not be kept there. 
tatistics show figures of infant mortality which are really 
Jarming, and the creation near Paris of an institution 
f modern puericulture has become urgent. The more 
rious patients can remain at Charenton for two months, 
nd 9,000 children a year should thus be saved. This 
ould make it well worth while to have moved 400 of 
he insane into the country, where the departmental 
sylums have 1,200 vacant beds. Some of the deputies 
mestion the advisability of such a vast conglomeration 
‘ children.”’ 


nates 








LIVERPOOL MATERNITY HOSPITAL 


‘HE clinical obstetrical reports of the above for three 
years, separately compiled by an. independent Reg 
, are full of interest and show a wonderful record of 
~d work done. The latest report shows that 720 
tients were admitted to the hospital (the highest num 
r since 1909); 16 maternal deaths occurred. all as the 
sult of abnormalities or complications. On the dis 
ict there were 1,069 confinements with 2 maternal 
raths only. Short notes are given of each case where 
kath occurred, also of those cases complicated by 
lampsia, ante-partum or post-partum hwemorrhage 

\nte-natal work has been done for many and 
ce 1916 full records have heen kept. There are several 









years, 


ics in the city. and the Babies’ Weleome. while the 
t Home for any mother or baby requiring extra 
sing or medical attention at a stage of maternity 
therwise urprovided for,’’ must indeed meet a great 
bed. As a midwifery centre (100 midwives and nurses 


re usually trained each year) Liverpool Maternity Hos 
tal and Charity is invaluable, and must prove a great 
' etus to many to become practising midwives with the 
told possibilities and opporfunities such work brings 
One hint for the future issues of the report might he 
n—that the date when the leave the 
pital, and the usual length of stay for those who are 
ite normal, be added. 





special cases 


Scottish Mripwives’ ASsocraTION 
\ mEETING of the Edinburgh Branch was held in the 
urses’ Club on Saturday, Miss Turnbull, M.B.E., R.R.C., 
esiding. The endowment of motherhood was discussed 
hd the majority were m favour of it. 


Tae Maternity and Child Welfare Committee of the 
ammersmith Borough Council proposes in future to make 
charge of twenty guineas for midwifery training, the 
uncil paying the examination fee (£5 5s.), and to reduce 
e period of service. 

Ar Glamorgan Assizes, Miss Megan Davies, cashier at 
Clydach Vale shop managed by the hnsband of the 
fendant, was awarded £50 damages, with costs, against 
s. Hannah Mayrock, a nursé and midwife 

















POISON IN ERROR 


N unfortunate mistake was commented upon at a 
Aue inquest held on a young woman who died two 
days after confinement. The midwife, with a pupil who 

‘ had completed five months of her training, attended the 
woman on the district connected with a lying-in hospital 
After delivery the midwife asked the pupil to prepare 
and adininister a dose of ergot, but the dose was taken 
in mistake from a bottle of microbene which was also in 
the midwifery bag. The patient spat out the mixture, 
an emetic was given with good result, and no ill effects 
were noticed that day; but on the following day unusual 
symptoms were found, and the patient died very shortly 
afterwards in hospital. After much inquiry and considera 
tion, an open verdict was returned, it not being proved 
by post mortem examination whether death was due to 


the confinement or to the small dose of microbene. The 
coroner remarked that it was important that such a 
mistake should not occur again. This incident shows 


once again how very great is,the need for caution and for 
being absolutely certain that the right mixture is being 
used. Generally the ergot and disinfectant are kept in 
quite different parts of the midwifery bag, and usually 
the bottles are dissimilar, and certainly the lettering as to 
contents is always large and distinct. Although in this 
particular case it seems most likely that death was not 
caused or even accelerated by the poison administered, 
the regrettable mistake has meant much distress of mind 
to the pupil, and a shadow on the happiness of her career 
which will take much time to dispel. 


*‘ MIDWIVES’ CLUB 

C.M.B. Certificate.—-The C.M.B. certificate can only be 
obtained by fulfilling the conditions laid down by the 
C.M.B., one being that each candidate before entering for 
the examination (unless she is a fully-trained nurse, when 
four months only is necessary) must have had six months’ 
training either in an approved institution or with an 
ipproved teacher It would be well to write to the Secre 
tary, Central Midwives Board, Queen Anne’s Gate Build 
Westminster, S.W.1, for an examination schedule 
which shows what is expected of candidates ; also ask for 
a list of approved training schools and approved teachers 
The Rules of the C.M.B. can be obtained through any 
bookseller, or at His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Kings 
way, 7d free. The “certificate of efficiency” that 
the doctor is prepared to give would be useful as a 
testimonial if seeking work as a maternity nurse, but 
of no value or help in procuring the C.M.B. certificate 
We conclude that the ‘‘conducting of one hundred cases ” 
means acting as maternity nurse under a doctor, as 
uncertificated women are not allowed to act as midwives 
great emergency. 


ings, 


post 


unless in a 


{ mIpwiFe writes: ‘‘We have here a _ premature 
infant—a 26-weeks’ child—weighing 2 Ibs. 12 ozs. 
Everyone, doctors included, said it would not live, 
and I should be sorry to say it would do so 
even now—but we have fought hard for it, and today 
it is 18 days old. It is in an incubator, fed with 


the mother’s milk, from a pipette at first, then a doll’s 
bottle. and now, with a Glaxo ‘ Premature,”’ it sucks 
beantifully and does all that a normal infant should do. 
After going down to 2} Ibs. it has now gained 4 ozs. in 
weight.”’ 





Winter Villa, Plymouth, which was a favourite residence 
of the late Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, has been pure 
by the committee of the Alexandra ity Home. 
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THE PERFECT ANTACID.” ||( AVAIL YOURSELF OF THIS 


A most sea 
Tasteless. Odourless. sonable gift 
and one that 
is greatly 


<¢ appreciated. 
Why not give one to 
your friend for Christmas ? 


A hot and cold air-douche 


99 is greatly appreciated, 
The uses for hot air 
douches are numerous: 


Nursing, Airing, Warming 
Ey a » § 3-fold 
Linenand Beds, Beauty Cul- 
; switch 
ture, and Hair-Drying, etc. hot 


The Ideal preparation The light weight and cold, 


elegant appearance of the off, 


for Infants and Children apparatus renders it an worked 


ornament to every toilet 
table. 











(REGISTERED TRADE MARK). 





SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION TO— ROGER’S PRICE: 


The CHARLES H. PHILLIPS 33.9 USEFUL PRESENT 


CHEMICAL co., THE ROGERS ELECTRIC SALES CO. (Gt. Britain), 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT 31, Craven Street, Cr aring Cross, W.C.2, England. 
GARDEN, LONDON, Ww.c, 2. ‘Phone: Regent 2686. Telegrams : Dentition, Westrand, London. 


= ‘CROWN’ Child’s Chamber Seat 


(Patent No. 23969.10) 


FOR BABY’S COMFORT. Sanitary, Simple and Safe. 


Adjusts itself to any full-sized chamber. On leaving for holidays can be 
packed in a hand-bag. Weighs only eleven ounees, A good investment. 
Will outlast a dozen small-sized chambers. 





























FOR THE HOMES. FOR THE HOLIDAY. INDISPENSABLE. 
INDESTRUCTIBLE. A BOON TO MOTHERS AND NURSES 


HELD IN POSITION BY STRONG SPRINGS UNDER RIM. 





Seat with Sanitary Cover On receipt of Postal Order (adding 6d. for postage) we will see it delivered 
and Back Rest for Night at once by our nearest trade customer. 


eae and Sick 5/6 ELBARD PATENTS CO., 40, York Road, King’s Cross, London, N.1 

















The MARMET ...__ 
ts QUALITY & FLAVOUR ~ "Gold Medal’Children’s Welfare Exhibition, 1914. N : 


The MARMBT is far lighter, cleaner, safer, and 
more comfortable than any other Baby Car, and 


has no nuts, bolts or straps to work loose or break. slg mS yy 
Illustrated Album N free to Nurses applying to 7 { wae Ne 
E.T. MORRISS & CO., Ltd., Marmet House, Swiss i 
Cottage, N.W.3, or 131 Deansgate, Manchester. 
COCOA || Fscsixe tans: 
TRADE ADVERTISEMENT 


_ DEPARTMENT 

Made under Ideal Conditions. VAN, ALEXANDER & CO. 
See the name “CADBURY” 31, CRAVEN STREET, 
on every piece of Chocolate. LONDON, W.C. 2. 

TELEPHONE : 8503 CENTRAL. 

it is well to mention “ The Nursing Times” when answering its Advertisements, 












































